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Our Church Paper 


Good-Morning, Jim! 


Well, you have been reading THE HFRALD for six 
months now and how do you like our Chureh paper? 

Well, John, I think the paper is just fine, I never knew 
our Church paper had so many good things in it. I always 
supposed the Church paper was full of long-faced articles 
about sober and sad-faced folks who were afraid to laugh 
and joke or have a good time, but must at all times look sad 
and serious. I have found to my great satisfaction that re- 
ligion is ‘ull of joy and happiness and that Christians are 
the happiest and best people in the world. 

Say, John, that article upon why a Catholie was not 
likely to be acceptable to the American people as a Presi- 
dential Candidate was the best reasoned article I ever read. 
It gave me the fundamental ideas upon this question, that I 
had never thought of before. I don’t see how anyone who 
reads THE HERALD can think of stopping his paper. 


Say, John, I am mighty glad you got me to sign for 
THE HERALD. I get so much out of ‘“‘THE TREND OF 
in VENTS”’ pages. The Booze article only a couple of weeks 
ago, [ think told the truth about the enforcement of the Vol- 
stead Law; the wets are trying to make it appear that there 
is as much liquor drank as in the old saloon days, but my 
experience is the same as the Editor states in THE HER- 
ALD. I, too, think the wets are making a lot of noise, they 
remind ne of the story of that fellow who engaged to de- 
liver a million ‘rogs to a restaurant and when he delivered, 
there was only one big bull frog, and he could only say in 
his defense, the noise sounded like a million to him. 

John, | want to thank you again; do you know the real 
reason I did not sign for THE HERALD before, was that 
I was a ‘‘tight wad’’ and did not want to spend $2.00 for 
my Chureh paper. 

Good-by, John. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
0. W. Whitelock, Manager 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


M. W. Butler, Conshohocken, Pa. 

H. G. Rowe, 342 S. Jefferson St., Huntington, Indiana. 
L. E. Smith, 272 East Thirty-ninth St., Norfolk, Va. 
K. Matsuno, 26 Kasumi Cho, Tokyo, Japan. 

L. E. Flewelling, Easton, Maine. 

Wallie S. Thomas, 330 Cottage St., New Bedford, 


ass. 
O. B. Whitaker, Weaubleau, Missouri. 
W. C. McMichael, South Westerlo, N. Y. 
B. S. Parks, 464 W. Main St., Newark, Ohio. 


PASTOR WANTED 


At South Solon Christian Church. Young man 
preferred. We have a modern seven-room parsonage 
next door to church. Address: Arthur L. Huffman, 
Clerk, Route 1, South Solon, Ohio. 


The Six Mile Christian Church of near Bluffton, 
Indiana, will be in need of a pastor September 1. 
Interested ministers may write the church clerk, 
Mrs. E. L. Huffman, R. R. 6, Bluffton, Indiana. 


The Christian Church of Hartwick, Otsego County, 
N. Y., wishes to settle a pastor at an early date. 

Any minister interested, please address: John A. 
Bush, Hartwick, New York. 


The Sulphur Springs Christian Church will be in 
need of a pastor September 1. This is in a small 
rural town, and a wonderful opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the work. The church is especially 
interested in a young minister who is interested in 
the work of young peopk. 

Those desiring communication, write to Mrs. Geo. 
F. Harter, R. R. 4, Middletown, Indiana. 


CHURCH WANTED 


I am closing a very successful pastorate with the 
Christian Church at Tipton, Illinois, and will be 
ready to take up work on a new field after Septem- 
ber 1. I have been in the ministry for nearly twelve 
years and am an ordained minister of the Eastern 
Indiana Conference. I shall be glad to get in touch 
with any church or churches desiring an experienced 
pastor. Any and all interested address: Harry S. 
Berry, Veedersburg, Indiana. 


WESTERN OSAGE CONFERENCE 


The sixty-second annual session of the Western 
Osage Christian Conference will be held at Bethany 
Church, August 25-28, 1927. 

Bethany Church is located three miles east of 
Gerster, Missouri. 

Those coming by rail, purchase tickets to Gerster 
and notify President H. C. Replogle. 

BEssIE SPARKS, Secretary. 

Gerster, Missouri. 


OHIO CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the Ohio Cen- 
tral Christian Conference will be held at South 
Vienna, Ohio, August 15-17, 1927. 

The first session will convene at 7:30 p. m., Au- 
gust 15. It is imperative that delegates be there for 
that session since there will be conference business 
transacted. 

H. R. FisHer, Secretary, 
Condit, Ohio. 
J. S. Kees, President, 
187 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


INDIANA MIAMI RESERVE CONFERENCE 


The seventy-fifth annual session of the Indiana 
Miami Reserve Christian Conference will convene on 
Monday evening, August 29, 1927, at the Whetstone 
Church, four miles south of Anderson, Indiana. 

Notice of amendment of Constitution: 

To Whom It May Concern: A vote will be taken 
at the seventy-fifth annual session of the Indiana 
Miami Reserve Christian Conference to amend 
Article VI of Constitution of said conference to read 
as follows: 

The regular annual meeting of this conference 
shall be held, beginning on Monday evening at 7:30 
o’clock after the fourth Sunday of August of each 
year. The conference year shall begin September 1, 
and all reports shall cover all operations from Sep- 
tember 1 to September 1. 

J. WESLEY STEWART, Secretary of Conference. 

Anderson, Indiana. 

















' Ten Days or Ten Thousand 


An Invaluable Investment 


ROM a gathering of approximately one hundred persons 
5 the SUMMER SCHOOLS of the Christian Church have 
grown until this year there are ten schools with a pros- 
pective enrollment of one thousand young people, ministers, 
and laymen. 


What an investment for the Christian Church and those at- 
tending these schools—these seven to ten days of worshiping, 
working, playing, and living together! What would a thou- 
sand days—the span of a FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 
COURSE—mean to such groups? 


YOUNG PEOPLE—We covet for you and invite you to such an ex- 
perience. 


Defiance College 
Defiance, Ohio 































Pure Food or Poison! 
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Do you care which your folks eat? 


I suppose there would be no question at all about the value of pure household 
food in an American family. The singular thing is that many families are very 
careful about the food they eat and utterly reckless about the literature they read; 
careful about the food they supply their children and utterly reckless about the 
magazines, books, and papers which get into their children’s hands. The current 
revelations as to the literature on sale in the news stands all over the country are 
appalling. If these revelations mean anything, they ought to mean a new appre- 
ciation of the importance of Christian literature, especially periodical literature. I 
do not see how our churches and families can possibly be at their best without it. 
—Bishop William F. McDowell. 


What are you doing to convince your folks that 


you care whether they eat Pure Food or Poison? 


Urge them to take The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
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July 28, 1927 
“Thanks fob the Buggy Ride” 


An Atiicld by Mayor Wallace Woodford 


For Value Received 
A Sermon by Rev. Martyn Summerbell, D. D. 


The Most Hopeful Outlook 


An Editorial 


Silencing the Prince of Peace 


E want a unity that shall leave room for all normal varieties of 
WV nation and race and culture, a unity of spirit rather than of form. 
That sort of unity the Church must seek and win for itself, before 
it can successfully call the world to get together and be one. The Church 
must get rid of the sectarianism, of the competitive and exclusive de- 
nominationalism, of the exaggerated pride in small differences, of the 
provincial glorying in peculiarities of doctrine, order, and practice, that 
now disfigure it. Every division of the Church must learn to care less for 
that which sets it off from others, and more for that in which all are in- 
stinctively one. Every one who works and sacrifices in the cause of such 
real religious unity helps to bring the Church to a position where it can 
rebuke the world or its sinful divisions, and call it in the name of God to 
a real unity. A Church at war with itself can not speak peace to the 
nations. It cannot even be the organ through which the Prince of Peace 
can speak with authority. 
—William Pierson Merrill, D. D., in “Building International 
Goodwill” (Macmillan). 
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About Folks. and Things 


Rev. J. D. Hampton, of Advance, Indiana, 
supplied the pulpit at Argos, Indiana, on 


July 24, this church now being without a 
pastor. 
Rev. G. A. Pearce, Sunbury, N. C., has 


resigned the “Gates County Christian 
Churches” of that State and will be ready 
. for another pastorate soon. We trust one is 
waiting for him. 

Oak Grove, Illinois, Dr. J. J. Douglass 
pastor, recently joined with the Church of 
the Brethren in putting on a fine Vacation 
Bible School. Brother Douglass is to remain 
with this people for the coming year. 

Rev. M. C. Wiseley, who was on an ex- 
tended trip abroad during the winter and 
spring, has returned home. His churches at 
Coletown and Hollandsburg, Ohio, were ac- 
ceptably supplied during his absence by Rev. 
J. B. Speaker, of Dayton. 

If any minister chances to have a Smith’s 
or Young’s concordance in good condition of 
which he wishes to dispose, the editor would 
be glad to have word of the same, stating 
price. The same would be true of a Hast- 
ing’s Bible Dictionary, either the one volume 
or five volume edition. 

The Sunday-school at Oronoque, Kansas, 
Rev. Marvin Huff pastor, recently won the 
banner for the third consecutive year for 
the largest attendance at the county conven- 
tion. This indicates that the new pastor ex- 
pects to keep up, and we hope surpass, the 
records which heretofore have been set. 

Wabash, Illinois, which for a time has 
been closed, is being opened up under the 
leadership of Rev. A. H. Bennett. A series 
of meetings is in progress and the church 
building is being papered and improved. A 
good Sunday-school has been organized and 
the interest is deepening. 

Rev. Horace G. Halse, who has made a 
fine record at Wakarusa, Indiana, has re- 
signed there to accept a call to the church 
at Victoria Park, Torontc, beginning in the 
new field in September. He was formerly 
of Canada and our people there are very 
happy to have him back, for he is a fine 
type man and successful pastor. 

Miss Bessie Kniffen has made many 
friends in her services as field worker for 
Franklinton College who will deeply sym- 
pathize with her in the loss of her sister 
Ethel, who passed away on July 15 at her 
home at Greenville, N. Y. The sympathy of 
The Herald is with the loved ones in their 
great sorrow. 

Rev. E. H. Rainey writes that he is very 
busy with two Vacation Bible Schools—one 
with his church at Milmine in the morning 
with an enrollment of fifty and one at At- 
wood, in the afternoon with an enrcllment of 
one hundred twenty-five. Mrs. Rainey and 
several volunteer workers from each of the 
churches complete the staff. 

An enheartening letter comes from Broth- 
er A. H. Brooks, Cobden, Illinois, thanking 
us for The Herald, which has been “a wel- 


come visitor and educator” in his home and 
that of his father’s family fcr seventy-five 
years. He still finds it indispensable. That 
is a long record and we wonder how many 
can equal it. Seventy-five years! 

Miss Ruth Johnson, the efficient pastor’s 
assistant at Riverdale, Dayton, had a de- 
lightful surprise in the visit of two of her 
brothers last week. She returned with 
them to her home at Fuquay Springs, N. C., 
where she will spend her vacation. Miss 
Pattie Coghill and Mr. Leland McReynolds 
motored with them as far as Elon College 
Summer School. 

The Christian churches of Dayton and 
the people of that vicinity are to hold a 
union vesper service at Sinclair Park at 
6:30 on Sunday evening, July 31. There 
will be an enticing song service and an ad- 
dress by Brother Hermon Eldredge—and 
that always means a good one. There will 
be family luncheons, those who desire to do 
so bringing their own baskets. 

Miss Elizabeth Howsare, who has come 
to fill such an important place in the re- 
ligious work for the Indians in the Gov- 
ernment School at Fort Apache, Arizona, 
arrived in Dayton last week to spend her 
vacation with her parents. She will be here 
about a month and we hope that some of 
our churches and conferences will have an 
opportunity to hear her, as she is doing a 
great work and always brings a most inter- 
esting message. 

We are saddened to learn of the death of 
Mrs. James S. Frost, of Rush, N. Y. Fora 
very long time Brother Frcst has been prom- 
inently identified with the work of the de- 
nomination. For many years he was the 
president of the New York Central Confer- 
ence, treasurer of the Aged Ministers’ 
Home, trustee of The Christian Publishing 
Association, and otherwise, of service to the 
brotherhood. Our very deep sympathy is 
with him and the other loved ones. 


Rev. Albert Loucks, who has been living 
at Hartwick, N. Y., and who was twice pas- 
tor of the church there, has moved to Pala- 
tine Bridge, N. Y., where he will become 
the manager cf a large farm at good salary. 
Four years ago Brother Loucks had to give 
up the pastorate on account of poor health, 
since which time he had been conducting a 
small poultry farm. We earnestly hope that 
his health will be restored by the country 
life until he can return to the pastorate 
again. 

Rev. Samuel Frantz and his people at 
Murray, Indiana, are very happy with the 
improvements which they have made in 
their church plant, an account of which 
Rev. C. C. Tarr gives on another page. It 
was a great day of dedication, with Rev. W. 
D. Samuel the speaker, it having been at 
this church that he was ordained many years 
ago. A fine picture is given of the church 
building, but the photo sent of the pastor 
was too dim for a cut. This is one of our 
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strong country churches and can now en- 
large its work. 

President W. A. Harper was called back 
to Elon frcm Columbia University for the 
funeral of Mrs. Dr. R. M: Morrow, whose 
husband was buried only a few months ago 
and both of whom had had such a deep love 
and generous spirit towards Elon College. 
Dr. Morrow had been a trustee of the ccl- 
lege, and Mrs. Morrow had always shared 
very fully and very deeply in his liberal 
support and work for the school. President 
Harper spoke at the funeral, paying high 
tribute to this family which had been so de- 
voted to our work there. 

We Dayton friends were delighted to 
have a short visit last week from Rev. Wm. 
H. Martin and family. Brother Martin was 
formerly pastor at First Church, and now 
of the Parma and Greece Church, N. Y. 
They are spending a short vacation with 
relatives and friends in Ohio, Mrs. Martin’s 
aged father being very sick and no hope 
held of his recovery. We are very glad to 
report that Brother Martin now has the 
best health since his return from mission 
work in Porto Rico and is perfectly happy 
in his new field. And we chance to know 
from other sources that the work under his 
administration is making fine progress in- 
deed. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
account of the rededication at North Rush, 
N. Y., which church has undergone exten- 
sive improvements. Dr. J. F. Burnett 
preached the sermons, and is enthusiastic in 
his praise of the pecple there and the good 
work which they and their pastor, Rev. J. 
A. Foss, are doing. Sister Burnett accom- 
panied him, as she did also on his visit of 
several days at Lakemont, where he was on 
the faculty of the Summer School, and to 
Defiance, where he gave addresses at that 
Summer Schcol. Both of them have espe- 
cially high praise for the Aged Ministers’ 
Home at Lakemont and especially of the 
service which Dr. and Mrs. J. N. Dales are 
rendering in the supervision of it. 


Dr. Clarence Defur and his church at Con- 
cord, Miami Ohio Conference, have partici- 
pated in a large way in the organizing of a 
board of religious education fcr the township 
in which it is situated. At the meeting in 
which the movement was culminated, Rev. 
Ira Clark, formerly of our church, now 
pastor of the United Brethren Church, 
Beavertown, was one of the speakers. The 
new board will be responsible for raising 
funds and employing a teacher in religious 
instruction fcr the centralized school of the 
township. This is an open-country township 
and shows what can be done in rural school 
work when the right leadership is furnished. 
They can have trained and paid religious in- 
structors just as well as the cities. 

The Miami Ohio Conference meets this 
year with Walnut Hills, Dayton, thus giv- 
ing the people of the conference an oppor- 
tunity to see the splendid church unit which 
Rev. A. W. Hirby and his people erected 


(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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religious horizon today is the clarifying emphasis 

upon the spiritual experience. For a half century 
or more religionists have gone far afield and have 
gathered many and varied interests into the wide com- 
pass of their quest. On the one hand there have been 
intellectual explorations in the name of religion into every 
branch and phase of learning; and on the other hand, re- 
ligious interest has been diversified, and sometimes al- 
most dissipated, in a thousand lines of social service en- 
deavor applied to every type of human need. The one 
has led to a vast deal of intellectualism, both Funda- 
mentalist and Modernist, without any spiritual experi- 
ence; and the other has led to a vast amount of charitable 
enterprise and kindly feeling in which there has been no 
religious passion whatever. Both are good and serve a 
necessary purpose—both the high thinking and the serv- 
ice activities. But neither of them is necessarily re- 
ligious, though done in the name of religion. Religion, 
if the word is not to lose its historic significance alto- 
gether, must stand for a spiritual experience—and the 
Christian religion, for a distinctive type of spiritual ex- 
perience. 


U NQUESTIONABLY the most hopeful sign on the 




















T comes as a happy omen indeed, then, that the primacy 
of this spiritual experience is being stressed as not 
before in recent years, if ever, in high and influential 
circles. One finds many evidences of this in current re- 
ligious thought and emphasis. There is scarcely a school 
of religious opinion which has not been effected by it. 
On every hand as perhaps never before ones hears the 
insistence that Christianity is “a way” of life, that it is 
a living vitality and reality; and that if you do not have 
this, it matters not what else you do have, you do not 
have the Christian religion. It is the increasing discern- 
ment of this fact which is bringing about a split among 
the Fundamentalist and a sloughing off in this school 
which has been so petulant and raspy in its insistence 
upon certain theological dogmas as a necessity of Chris- 
tian faith. The more sober-minded and thoughtful of the 
Fundamentalists have come to see that one can have such 
“faith” without having any real Christian life and that 
on the other hand many do have very real and very fer- 
vent Christian life without having these closely defined 
articles of Christian faith at all. They perceive that the 
Christian religion is something very much other and very 
much deeper than what we have been accustomed to call 
“theological beliefs”. Hence they are not fighting so 
lustily as once they did for creedal conformity. Some- 
thing of the same kind of leaven is now working among 















The Most Hopeful Outlook 


the liberals in the Church also. 


Some of the best ex- 
ponents of ultra-liberalism are awakening to the fact 
that intellectualism is not religion, no matter whether 


that intellectualism be heterodox or orthodox. Giving 
mental assent to opinions has precious little to do with 
the real life of the individual, whether those opinions be 
Unitarian or Trinitarian, Fundamentalist or Modernist. 
One can prove that by studying the lives of his own 
neighbors. Many very fine folks have very bad theology 
and some very bad folks have very fine theology. Neither 
in business nor politics can you sort out the Fundamental- 
ists from the Modernists, the Unitarians from the Trini- 
tarians, the members of the “free churches” from those 
of the creed churches. “Out of the heart are the issues 
of life’”—the life-control which decides how a man will 
use what he knows and what he believes. And it is this 
life-control that more and more is coming into promi- 
nence in religious thinking and religious investigation. 


HE result of this is bound to be far-reaching. We 
have already noted something of the effect that it is 
having on the Fundamentalists. They are going in the 
future to say less about heresy of opinion and more about 
heresy of life, and that heresy of life is going to in- 
clude one’s attitude and objectives in industry, in politics, 
in racial and international relations, as well as in the 
minor moralities. The day will come when the question 
of whether one is a partisan in politics or a believer in 
war will play a bigger part in the Church than whether 
one dances or plays cards. Christianity will be counted 
“The Way,” and that way will be a highway through the 
vast and momentous affairs of human destiny and not 
simply some little footpath or byroad for pensive and 
self-satisfied individuals or social sets. This will mean 
an entire culling over and realignment of a good deal 
which has heretofore passed as the Christian religion. 
Especially will it mean a new definition of the “spiritual” 
and what is spiritual. Too often it has been the case that 
those who have had the most to say, and who still have 
the most to say, about spirituality are the ones who have 
the poorest brand of it—a brand that is quickly dissi- 
pated when they get away from the prayer meeting or 
“revival” or mourner’s bench that was fulsome and noisy 
with this sort of “spiritual experience’. Equally often 
have.men thought themselves to be highly spiritual when 
they were damning the Modernists and the liberals and 
others who do not believe with them. Such ideas of 
spirituality will have to be rooted out of the Church. We 
have had many and various evidences—within the past 
year or two some of them quite outstanding—as to how 
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spurious is any such concept of the spiritual life. The con- 
servatives in the Church are past due for a thorough over- 
hauling of their ideas and practices of spirituality and how it is 
produced and manifested. The insistence upon some creedal state- 
ment, some peculiar type or method of conversion, some wild emo- 
tionalism, as the true way to spiritual life must become as obsolete 
as the stressing of the mechanics of baptism will become an 
anomaly in spiritual realms. 


UT if'this be true so no less are the liberals dated for the 

same thing—and largely because of the same basic reason. 
They have been as insistent upon “right thinking” as have the 
conservatives. In their clearer moments, they realize that religion 
is a life; but, like the Fundamentalist, they seek that life through 
intellectual beliefs—only an entirely different set of beliefs. But 
unlike the Fundamentalists, they have had little to say about 
spirituality because they have experimented little in the spiritual 
—having been too busy in scientific and philosophical research. 
Hence where the Fundamentalist’s fields have been cluttered up 
with a lot of trumpery and trash, those of the Modernists have 
too often been as cold and barren as a heap of glistening sand. 
They have not even had the name of being spiritual, much less the 
fact. And now come some of their own most clear-eyed prophets 
seeing the fact that there is no moving passion, no driving voltage, 
no suffering-vicariousness in a religion like that to make it a re- 
liant and comforting factor for either an individual or human so- 
ciety in those experiences and crusades for righteousness in which 
man and men most need a gripping, holding God. Even among the 
Unitarians is growing a sense of lack of this thing which above 
everything else is crucial in every religion, and a sense also that 
that which they have heretofore offered has been a sort of elite 
and de luxe edition for the intellectuals and the well-to-do and com- 
fortable and of little account to the great masses of mankind who 
now and ever will hunger only for a religion that has a dominant 
note of “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” Unitarians of the human touch and thé 
prophetic insight are today sensing the insufficiency for such as 
these in the religion which they have offered, and a humiliating 
sense of inadequacy for our own times is beginning to stir within 
the folds of that proud brotherhood. This is no day in which to 
take pride in one’s aristocracy of opinion or in one’s exclusiveness 
from the common crowd—and least of all in the realms of re- 
ligion. In vain will Unitarians fly to humanism as a way of 
escape—for that philosophy, which strangely enough calls itself 
a religion, deserts God as well as the masses. And so either the 
Modernists will discover a more real religion and a truer spiritual- 
ity than has characterized their movement in the past, or, like 
Fundamentalsm, it too will pass out as not having had sufficient of 
the imperatively vital life-element that alone can make the Chris- 
tian religion. 


Preserve Those Appeals 


about “too many calls for money,” and many a pastor has 
The Herald 
has had a great deal of sympathy for this viewpoint, and has lent 


[) arose: the past several years one has heard a great deal 


grown weary of “taking so many collections.” 
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its ardent influence to the adoption of the new budget plan, by 
which special offerings will in large part be done away with and 
benevolences made a regular part of church giving. 

But on the other hand, The Herald is fully aware of the grave 
danger of going too far in this reaction against missionary and 
other special calls and against the taking of special offerings. 
Unless our ministry are exceedingly wise and careful in this 
matter, they may easily paralyse the benevolent nerve of their 
churches—in which case, woe unto them and the salary which they 
hope to receive. 

Here is a place where a little actual experience is worth a 
whole bag full of theory such as our church yet has upon this sub- 
ject. One of the best known and most highly respected authorities 
in the Church today is Bishop Francis J. McConnell, and he has a 
very significant word of warning on this very question. He says 
that since he went into the Methodist ministry a third of a century 
ago “Methodism has swung nearly around a complete circle on the 
presentation of benevolent causes.” As a young minister he was 
expected to present twelve different benevolent appeals in each 
year. Then came the swing away from that multiplicity of calls 
to their present budget system, “in which all separate appeal is 
blurred, if not lost.” But now he discerns another swing, not 
clear back to the former multiplicity, but to such a readjustment 
as “will give opportunity for more fully arousing the church to 
interest in concrete aspects of our missionary work here and 
abroad.”’ Such concrete appeal is necessary if the missionary or 
any other benevolent spirit is to live in the hearts of any large 
portion of the membership of the churches. Giving on the high 
plane of unemotional and unsentimental duty is a fine art, and not 
very many of ordinary human creatures ever attain to it. Hence, 
as the great preponderance in every church are ordinary human 
creatures and ever will remain so, there must be an occasional 
stirring of their lethargic spirits by a more or less passionate ap- 
peal from the pulpit or there will be no great outpouring for 
benevolent causes from the purses in the pew. 

This is a law in human experience which all of the fine-spun 
theories of the academicians cannot override. Those pastors who 
have tried it, and who have refused to make any special appeals 
from their pulpits, have soon found the missionary and other 
benevolent enthusiasm of their churches running down like a ma- 
chine when the power is turned off. There are some ideals which 
will not work this side of heaven, and one of them is the hope of 
raising money by machine-made methods without prayer and ap- 
peal. Another is the hope to displant the motive of the heart by 
the logic of the head. It takes both to make any line of Christian 
work go. 

We sound this word of caution in the hope that in the very 
beginning of our new budget plan it be clearly recognized that 
something more than missionary information and education is 
necessary to abundant giving—yea, to the joy and enthusiasm of 
abundant giving. And that something is appeal. There will never 
be any great spirit of generosity in our churches, either for benev- 
olences or for their own salary and running expenses, separate and 
apart from such appeals to crystallize and energize the missionary 
and stewardship instruction and give it the heart-throb without 
which all religion soon becomes a cold formalism and Christian 
giving an irksome, and usually a minus, quantity. 


The Trend of Events 


The Christian Hosts 

“The Handbook of the Churches” as compiled by the Federal 
Council of Churches is indeed “a survey of the churches in action,” 
and as such it rightly comes under “Trend of Events.” For one 
can not study its content impartially without realizing that the 
churches and the Christian social agencies listed here are having 
immeasurable effect upon the course of human history. One may 
not be fully convinced by what he sees of the few local churches 
which he knows that Christian effort is availing any great good for 
the world. But as he leafs over these pages with thoughtful grasp 


of what they signify, and catches here a sort of concentrated idea 
of the vastness of Christian activities and their almost incredible 
ramifications into human society, even his unwilling mind is driven 
to the admission that there is no other organization or movement 
which is in any way comparable in world scope, in practical en- 
deavor, in self-effacing idealism, to the Church of Jesus Christ and 
its related agencies. It takes over three hundred closely printed 
pages to list these churches and organizations and tell a bit of 
what they are doing. Eighty-four of these pages are given over 
simply to listing “Service Agencies”—scores of them. It will be 
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an eye-opener to almost anyone just to run through this section 
of the book. Few people have any idea that there are so many 
different kinds and types of organizations which have their source 
and driving power in Christian idealism, all supported by volun- 
tary contributions and in no little part carried on by voluntary 
and gratuitous service, working night and day the world around 
for the betterment of humanity. No rational person could en- 
visage the effort of these millions of earnest-hearted Christian men 
and women and then doubt that it has incalculable impact upon 
the trend of human affairs. 

The book is what its name implies—a handbook of information 
and statistics for reference. Price $2.16. J. E. Stohlmann, pub- 
lisher, 809 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Four Youth Movements 

Continuing our study of youth from last week, is the following 
thoughtful analysis of the youth movements by Dr. Henry A. 
Atkinson, especially as it touches the question of Christian unity. 
Dr. Atkinson has had extended acquaintance with young people 
and is far from convinced that the youth of today are in any 
great numbers deeply interested in union of the churches. 

My own impression, gathered through rather intensive contact 
with the churches and schools of our own country and other na- 
tions in Europe, is that there are four well-defined youth move- 
ments: 

1. The young people outside the churches who have a passion 
for social justice and international peace and fellowship, but who 
have no interest in religion and are sharply antagonistic to the 
churches. 

2. The young people more or less out of touch with the 
churches and church life who have a passion for righteousness, 
social justice, and international peace, who believe that through 
the Christian way of life these things can be secured, but who 
have no confidence in the Church as a medium. 

8. A group with the same ideals which believes that they can 
be secured only through the Church. 

4. A group which believes in these ideals, byt is not very en- 
thusiastic in promulgating them nor very venturesome in seeking 
to make them effective, but which firmly believes that no special 
moral advance, social reform or religious quickening can be made 
except through the traditional denominational efforts with whi¢h 
they are connected. 

In my opinion groups one, two and four are not at all interested 
in church unity and I am afraid that group three is the smallest. 


Christianity Can not be Destroyed in China 


Again there comes reassuring word out of China. Dr. A. L. 
Warnshuis, secretary of the International Missionary Council, 
New York City, recently has asked a large number of mission- 
aries and mission leaders from China and many Chinese Chris- 
tians; “What is the future of the Christian Church in China?” 
The concensus of opinion is that Christianity and the Church can 
not be destroyed in China and that missionary work from America 
and Europe will be continued, though it may be considerably modi- 
fied in organization and control. “Three facts stand out plainly 
in all of these answers,” says Dr. Warnshuis. They are: 

First, there has been raised up in China a Christian community 
of 800,000 people, including many second, third, and fourth genera- 
tion Christians. They are daily giving evidence of loyalty to their 
faith by carrying on churches and schools despite persecution and 
the absence of missionaries. They cannot be robbed of their re- 
ligion any more than can we in America. 

Second, the Chinese are eager for American and European 
missionaries to work with them in interpreting the gospel to China 
—to work side by side with them and not over them. 

_ Third, there is steadily growing—forced partly by the present 
situation—a Chinese Christian church to be controlled by the Chi- 
nese. As it grows stronger, it will be financed by the Chinese, 
though for some years mission money will still be needed for its 
work. It will probably be a church without the. denominational 
divisions of western Christianity, and with some modifications in 
its ritual and forms to suit the Oriental mind and spirit; but it 
will be founded upon the teachings of Christ. 


The new Chinese Christian church, according to Rev. Court- 
ney H. Fenn, a Presbyterian missionary in Pekin, will be “not 
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an imported denomination or group of denominations, not an 
exclusive or anti-foreign body, not a mission permanently sup- 
ported and controlled by foreign churches, but of the Chinese, by 
the Chinese, and for the Chinese, foreign churches and missionaries 
accepting such part in its life as the Chinese Christians wish, and 
making such contribution to its evangelistic, educational, and 
literary work as may be agreed upon in actual conference.” 
oOo 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, the president of the Federal Council of 
Churches, in answer to a question asking about the union of 
Protestant churches in Canada, had the following to say in the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle a short time ago with reference to that 
great church union and the encouragement and promise which it 
holds for churches everywhere: 

It is the union of the Congregationalists, the Methodists and 
the Presbyterians, with considerable number of Presbyterians left 
out who seem to believe that they ought to stay out for conscience 
sake. Nevertheless, the union as a whole is a great success and it 
has presented a splendid example of the possibilities of Christian 
confederation. Moreover, it is the first sign, gentlemen of the con- 
ference, of the coming spring. We are moving out of the winter of 
our discontent and division. Whenever you find a primrose on the 
hill, there may be only one, but there will be others, and after 
them come the daffodils, and after the daffodils the lilies and the 
roses, and then the summer. Well, the first sign of Christ’s sec- 
ond spring in American Protestantism is growing on the steeps 
of Canada today, among these churches of our splendid sister 
Dominion, and after the union there will come other unities in 
the time when they are ripe for federation. There will be a 
union of all Methodists and Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
and all Christians in the last analysis. 

Cc 

The No-Tobacco League of America will hold its twelfth an- 
nual convention at Winona Lake, Indiana, August 15 and 16. It 
is a nationally incorporated institution devoted to a thorough study 
of the tobacco problem with the purpose of finding a sane, prac- 
tical solution of it. The work of the No-Tobacco League is not 
primarily one of reformation nor of legislation, but of education. 
Anyone interested in this question in invited to attend the con- 
vention and freely participate in its deliberations. Churches, 
Sunday-schools, Young People’s Societies, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, W. C. T. U.’s, and all organizations standing for human 
welfare are asked to appoint representatives. Anyone who is 
interested and desires further information can obtain it by writ- 
ing Charles- M. Fillmore, General Secretary, The No-Tobacco 
League of America, 821 Occidental Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Oo 

Young people of the world in their relationship to the temper- 
ance reform movement will have large part in the program of 
the World League Against Alcoholism at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
August 17-28. The opening session of the congress on Wednes- 
day evening, August 17, and the morning and afternoon sessions 
of the ensuing day are entirely devoted to the young people. 
The program throughout the congress will appeal to older people. 
It provides for addresses by the prohibition leaders of all the na- 
tions. The range of subjects includes the religious, the political, 
the econome, and the scientific phases of the temperance movement. 
On the program will be the Anti-Saloon League workers, W. C. 
T. U. officials, and the heads of great temperance organizations 
like the I. O. G. T., Prohibition Federation of Canada, the Scottish 
Temperance Alliance, the United Kingdom Alliance and others. 
Oo 


It is to be hoped that the World Conference on Faith and Order 
soon to meet at Lausanne may discover the utter futility of any 
form of creedal statement as a basis for church fellowship. The 
Baptist puts it thus: 

Any attempt to build religious fellowship upon a common creed 
is futile. The only fellowship that God recognizes or that can be 
permanently useful to men is that in which sincerity recognizes 
sincerity and life appeals to life. In the very nature of the case, 
the reality of denominational fellowship based upon doctrinal 
formulas is in inverse ratio to the number of its adherents. The 
greater the crowd so assembled, the greater is the sham, because 
the tie that binds them together is no common conviction, but party 
shibboleths and party spirit. Doctrinal statement is a device of the 
individual intellect, but true religious fellowship grows out of a 
common urge of the Spirit of God. 








T’S a pretty safe rule that you can usual- 

ly determine from a person’s conversa- 

tion what he has been thinking about. 
You can also fathom one’s prevailing mood 
by sensing his general attitude from time 
to time. Here of late we have come to real- 
ize that we can get a good psychological 
slant on the mood of a nation by the songs 
its people sing. Some noted statesman has 
said: “Let me write the songs of a nation, 
and anyone may write its laws.” 


Some time ago there evolved from the 
mind of a poor, struggling composer out on 
the Pacific Coast a song that was a fusion 
of parts of the “Hallelujah Chorus” and 
other celebrated musical compositions. This 
song caught the carefree fancy of the 
American people. Its refrain soon spread 
across the Sierras until all the States were 
singing in joyous abandonment, “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas.” 

Two other songs of a different character 
came into vogue about that time. We sang 
and liked the “Love Nest” and “The Little 
Gray Home in the West” because of their 
heart appeal. Then “All Alone” and “Al- 
ways” captured us with their haunting 
melody. All of these songs became popular 
because they appealed to some mood of our 
natures. 


Here of late another song has been upon 
our lips. It would not win a prize in a 
school of music, or call forth words of 
commendation from an English critic, yet 
its lilting melody was heard everywhere. 
Those of you who have radios know that the 
air was full of it—“Thanks for the Buggy 
Ride, I’ve Had a Wonderful Time.” This 
song, like the others, is expressive of a 
mood that is prevalent among our people 
today. 

Those of you who take automobile tours 
are familiar with the modern type of 
tramp. Everywhere on the trail we en- 
counter the hitch-hiker looking for a ride. 
Dr. Clausen, the well known Baptist min- 
ister of Syracuse, tells of an experience he 
had last summer while motoring through 
Wyoming. He said that every day they 
picked up some of these foot tourists. Some 
of them were pleasant, and their presence 
added to the pleasure of the day. Others 
were surly, and he let them out of the car 
with a feeling of relief. One experience, 
especially, he said, stood out in his memory. 
A young chap for whom they provided 
transportation proved very companionable. 
His conversation indicated that he was well 
educated and a student of life. He was a 
teacher in the Middle West. Having spent 
the summer hitch-hiking to the coast, he 
was now returning to his school. Dr. 
Clausen asked him how, as a teacher, he 
could be content to travel day after day de- 


“Thanks for the Buggy Ride” 
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pending upon the generosity of people and 
giving nothing in return for the courtesies 
shown. He replied that his salary was 
small; he looked upon his work as service 
to society; traveling through the country 
during his vacation, even at the expense of 
other people, broadened his vision, increased 
his stock of knowledge and sent him back 
to his work capable of rendering better 
service. This is the attitude of one hitch- 
hiker. Unfortunately, it is the exception 
and not the rule. With most of them it is 
just—“Thanks for the Buggy Ride, I’ve 
Had a Wonderful Time!” 

It’s fine to be grateful for the blessings 
and possessions of life, but this feeling of 
gratitude is not sufficient. To be the re- 
cipient of something worthwhile should not 
only cause us to be thankful, but should in- 
spire us to contribute something worthwhile 
in return. 

Did you ever stop to think that every- 
thing in life is the result of humanity’s 
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EVANGELISM 


WAKE, O Church, from slumber! 
The morning draweth nigh. 
The fields all white for harvest 
In fruitful plenty lie. 
The Husbandman awaiteth 
The precious fruit of earth, 
But laborers are loitering 
In apathy or mirth. 


Revive, O Church, thy labors 
In midst of all the years, 
With pruning-hook and plowshares 
In place of swords and spears. 
Oh, not with might and power 
Thy noble armies gird, 
For God's great Church shall triumph 
By his own Holy Word. 


Arise, O Church victorious! 
Lift up thine eyes and see 
The glory of Jehovah: 
It shineth down on thee. 
The nations round about thee 
Shall come unto thy light; 
For God is thy salvation, 
Thy song, thy strength, thy might. 
—Rowene B. Davies, in The 
Presbyterian Advance. 




















contribution to society? We boast of our 
educational system and institutions. The 
little red schoolhouse in the valley, and the 
colleges all over the land create within us 
justifiable pride. We must remember, 
however, that we have our public school 
system and our splendid colleges and uni- 
versities because of the vision, the wisdom, 
and the sacrifices of those who have gone 
this way before. Men of courage and de- 


termination had to blaze a trail through a 
wilderness of ignorance and prejudice that 
the cause of education might advance and 






the mind of the youth illumined with the 
light of knowledge. 

We need among students today an appre- 
ciation of this fact. We are inclined to 
take too much for granted in the present 
generation. The years spent by the student 
in college or university are non-productive 
so far as society is concerned. They are 
simply loaned to him so that he may pre- 
pare himself to take his place in the world. 
Society therefore has the right to demand a 
return from this investment of time and 
money, and expects such students to be pre- 
pared and willing to make their contribu- 
tion to the world when the days of prepara- 
tion are over. Too many students walk out 
of the school door or off the college campus 
with diplomas in their hands, looking back 
over their shoulders and with a smile on 
their hips fling out in parting, “Thanks for 
the Buggy Ride, I’ve Had a Wonderful 
Time!” They were not concerned about the 
work and sacrifice that had made the col- 
lege and their education possible. No idea 
even slumbered in their minds that it was 
now up to them to make a definite contri- 
bution to society. 

In the realm of religion we often find 
that the Church is not immune from this 
germ of selfishness; this mood of getting 
and not giving. “Thanks for the Buggy 
Ride” is popular here, too, with many of us. 

Have you ever stopped to think just why 
the Church exists? Just what purpose does 
it serve? Some will say its mission. is to 
point out the way to heaven. But long ago 
we abandoned the idea that one had to be- 
long to church in order to get to heaven. 
Membership in a church is important, but it 
does not insure citizenship in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. No, the Church must have 
some other reason to justify its existence. 
The Church stands as a symbol of helpful- 
ness. It is more than a symbol. If it is 
alive and functioning, God uses the Church 
as a channel through which the stream of 
his loving-kindness runs. It is the instru- 
ment through which he helps the children 
of men. The Church also serves to alleviate 
“man’s inhumanity to man.” In it men find 
opportunity to help each other, and to co- 
operate in carrying out God’s purpose in 
the world. There’s good, wholesome philos- 
ophy in the old Negro spiritual: 

“It peers to me das lots to do, 

Befo ‘we pass de heavenly blue. 

I believes in preachin’, prayin’ about, 
But I believes a lot mo’ in helpin’ out.” 

This institution, with all that it means 
and stands for in the life of the individual, 
also comes to us as an inheritance. History 
is replete with stories of heroism and 
martyrdom that, like milestones, marked 
the establishment and development of the 
Church. Down through the years sainted 











men and women, to whom the Church meant 
everything worthwhile, wistfully and ten- 
derly turned this legacy over to their chil- 
dren. Its welfare is now our responsibility. 
The Church cannot progress, God’s infinite 
plan cannot be carried out unless we do our 
part. To help our fellow-men find God, 
happiness, contentment, and other blessings 
of life is to taste of the joys of heaven. 

“Keep a-smilin’ an’ a-lovin’ an’ a-doin’ all you’ can, 


Fo’ yo’ loses all yo’ trouble when yo’ helps yo’ 
fellow-man ; 
An’ yo’ gits on best yo’ self, an’ of dis dey aint 
no doubt, 
When yo’ practice de art of always helpin’ out.” 


Out in Utah is Great Salt Lake. I have 
traveled over this lake several times, and 
always marveled at its vastness and won- 
dered about its origin. Recently I have 
learned that the lake is fed by numerous 
streams flowing down from the mountains, 
and the water is salty because it has no 
way of getting out. It has plenty of inlets, 
but no outlet. There is that great lake, a 
jewel in a perfect setting, with the tower- 
ing Rockies around it, in a pure atmos- 
phere, and yet the water is so salty it is un- 
fit for any use. 

This lake is a perfect illustration of a 
certain type of human being with whom we 
come in contact—people who gladly accept 
everything that comes their way; the priv- 
ileges of education and citizenship, the 
solace and inspiration which religion 
affords, and yet give nothing in return. 

A story is told of a scientist who was 
down in South Africa studying animal life. 
Probably being interested in certain phases 
of evolution, he decided to stage an in- 
telligence test with the monkeys as subjects. 
So, deep in the heart of the jungle he 
gathered together a huge pile of wood and 
started a bonfire. Then he slipped back 
into the shadows to see what would happen. 
As the light penetrated through the trees 
the chattering of the monkeys began. Soon 
they came trooping into the circle of the 
fire, and began to dance around it with glee. 
But here is the significent part of the story. 
The monkeys enjoyed the fire while it blazed 
brightly, but didn’t have intelligence 
enough, or sufficient initiative to add one 
stick to keep it burning, and as soon as the 
flames died down they disappeared back 
into the forest. 

That’s just the way with many of our 
citizens. They enjoy, but they do not con- 
tribute; they take, but they do not give. 
The fire of civilization must be kept burn- 
ing so that the world may continue to be 
warmed by the products of civilization, and 
propelled forward by the power it gener- 
ates. Our thoughts, our ideals, and our lives 
make up the materials that feed the fire. 
It is the duty and privilege of the present 
generation and those coming after to add 
fuel to the fire; to carry the torch of civili- 
zation onward and upward. 


“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait.’”’ 
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Unity of the Spint and the Body of Christ 


BY REV. EDWARD FRANCIS 


when the Indians along the shore of 
the Chesapeake Bay saw a good sized 
ship called “Ark” coming up the bay they 
reported to each other that the white man 
had a canoe as large as an island and never 
did they cease wondering where in the 
world a tree had grown large enough to 
be carved into a ship of such huge size: for 
they supposed it must have been made from 
a single tree trunk as were their own 
canoes. Oh, no, poor Indians, not from one 
tree trunk, but from many trees and many 
kinds of wood: and the many kinds of trees 
were all fitly framed together into one ship: 
and fastened together so that stormy seas 
could not separate them nor dashing waves 
penetrate their joints. In a way analogous 
to this the spiritual Body of Christ is 
builded and joined in a compact unity. 
People of great variety are united with 
Christ as their head and by the same pro- 
cess are joined to each other. 
The great Adamic family is called the 
human race, which means that its members 
sprang from one stock: and yet the tend- 


N ten three hundred years ago 
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LIFE AND CREEDS 
NEVER asked what was his cult or creed; 


I only knew his life—I saw the deed! 
A product of the schools, he had an art 
Schools could not give—a secret of the 

heart. 


Far greater than his knowledge or his skill, 
The spirit of the man was there—good will, 
The grace of kindness, tact, and sympathy, 
High courage, patience, rugged honesty. 


Why should I care about his cult or creed? 
He was a man of God—the kind we need. 


—Edward A. G. Hermann. 
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ency has been toward variety and even es- 
trangement. Variety in language and 
habits and color and even in anatomy. 
There is a vast difference between a race 
and a body. The Body of Christ means that 
these many varieties have been combined 
into a unity, but unity while variety re- 
mains. It is a unity of spirit and life: and 
this is the unity of which Christ spoke in 
his prayer. The beauty and excellence of 
this oneness and variety cannot be over- 
emphasized. Many kinds of people with 
their peculiarities of gifts and training all 
fitly framed together and cemented into one 
by brotherly love, which is an emanation by 
the one Spirit dwelling in them, and grow- 
ing into a holy temple in the Lord. This 
temple has a purpose higher than the 
heaven of heavens. It is builded together 
for a habitation of God through the Spirit. 
But why should God desire and choose a 
habitation made up of millions of loyal lives 
when the heaven of heavens cannot contain 


him? Because although God is one, he is a 
multitudinous being, and yet while he de- 
lights in innumerable multitudes, he is 
equally interested in the minutest details 
of individual affairs. Also because he is 
of such a nature that association with 
humble loving souls is his rest and his re- 
freshing. Shall we ever be able to compre- 
hend the largeness of God’s mind to care 
for vast numbers; or its power of thought 
to care for the infinite minutia of individ- 
ual needs; or the loving tenderness of his 
nature to feel at home with broken and con- 
trite hearts? Such a body must also reflect 
the unity of God as well as his marvelous 
variety. 

It is none the less real because it is 
illustrated to us by the natural body. In 
order to be a living body it must have mem- 
bers all joined together and all joined to the 
head: and no one of these can say to an- 
other, We have no need of you. It must 
have a spirit without which the body is 
dead. It must have blood circulating to 
carry away waste and poisonous matter. 
“The Blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin.” Also the blood must supply 
life to every part, for life is in the blood. 
It must have nerves by which are com- 
municated the will of the head to every 


member. Much more is known of human 
anatomy now than in the days of the 
apostles. All these parts of the organism, 


or some arrangement equivalent to these, 
are required to make a living body; and 
we may be sure that spiritual creations of 
the higher order will exhibit a greater and 
more perfect organism when our compre- 
hension has sufficiently developed to grasp 
them. 

But alas! In our careless and_ super- 
ficial study of Christianity many good 
people have well nigh lost the vision and 
desire for this truth so vital to the Chris- 
tian system. We fear oftentimes the 
Church, which is his Body, considers her- 
self little more than a worldly organization 
or a list of names. But why are so many 
good honest souls still in ignorance and un- 
belief of this very fundamental truth? Be- 
cause the experience growing out of any 
great truth depends on faith, and faith de- 
pends on religious education, or, more scrip- 
turally speaking, on the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The silence of the pul- 
pit is the danger of any Christian doctrine. 
And because of the silence of the pulpit 
there will be silence in the home and in the 
Church School and the young people will go 
forth to the life of the religious community 
with little knowledge or desire to promote 
the oneness of Christ’s Body or brotherly 
love in the Church. We ministers have to 
acknowledge that while we have tried to 

«promote the union of denominations we 
have been neglectful of the truth which un- 
derlies all true Christian union, and our 
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silence has in great measure rendered it 
noneffective. 


This heart and soul union is produced by 
the Holy Spirit dwelling in the believer. 
Without his abiding and teaching presence, 
it cannot exist. It is one of the deep things 
of God that can only be spiritually dis- 
cerned. The order observed in its initiation 
was first they were all of one accord in one 
place, expecting the promise of the Father. 
Then the power from heaven filling each 
and all. Then as they scatter to the work 
of evangelization and teaching they con- 
tinue daily of one accord although they 
might be separated bodily. As we approach 
the keen minds of many sections of the 
heathen world, we are handicapped by our 
numerous denominational divisions. Hence 
the desirability of their union and harmony. 
But even such a union would not consum- 
mate the Body of Christ unless the great 
spiritual work underlying this union is 
realized. Bitter divisions have existed for 
more than one generation in churches of 
fifty members. 


Another reason why our lives should be 
bound up in the bundle of life with Christ 
and with each other—answers to prayer 
are based on it. The faith for successful 
prayer in the Old Testament times was 
founded on God’s covenants, but in the New 
Testament the assurance in prayer is 
founded on this very relationship. 


The oneness of the members of the body 
with each other depends on the members be- 
ing one with their Lord. If a member be 
one with his Lord, out of the nature of 
things he must be one with his brethren. 
The one is the proof of the other. Christ 
is not divided either in head or body. The 
Scripture declares not a bone of him shall 
be broken. It is one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all who is 
above all and through all and in you all. 


Our Lord in his prayer put this oneness 
of his disciples with himself on the same 
high elevation as his own oneness with his 
Father. He taught, also, that it was a 
higher arrangement than family ties, great 
and sacred as they are, when he declared, 
“He that doeth the will of my Father in 
heaven, the same is my mother and sister 
and brother.” Psalm 133 even affirms that 
the place of unity is the place of eternal 
life. “Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” For there the Lord commanded the 
blessing even life forevermore. It is among 
the most desirable of Christian experiences 
and in a class with the greatest blessings. 


What a joy that nothing stands in the 
way that cannot be overcome of every faith- 
ful believer receiving this life endowment. 
Finally we ask, why is God so particular to 
dwell in his people and walk in them? Why 
does he require a relationship more vital 
and intense than any other as his medium 
of communication? Could the same results 
not be accomplished by sending the bless- 
ings of life and victory by parcel post or 
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express? Could the blessings of Christian 
experience not be distributed by radio or 
telephone or some charming musical instru- 
ment accompanied by a lovely song? Or 
could they not be sent by some anointed and 
accredited messenger full of sympathy for 
both the giver and receiver? 

True, the good news of such blessing is 
sent by such messengers. But the priceless 
jewels of the new life themselves are too 
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valuable to be so imparted. These diamonds 
of divine love can only be obtained by abid- 
ing in him and he abiding in us. Heart 
must grip heart. Life must grip life. Na- 
ture must swallow up nature. Oneness is 
imperative. Let every true child of God 
say, My glory and beauty are in the heart 
of God, and he plans to impart them direct- 
ly from his heart to mine. 
Oneonta, New York. 


Church and State in Mexico 


Conditions Leading Up to the Revolutionary Measures of 1859 


BY WILFRID HARDY CALLCOTT 
Associate Professor of History in the University of South Carolina 


in Mexico in the first half of the nine- 

teenth century is especially interesting 
to American readers both because the stir- 
ring events cf that period were closely re- 
lated to the war between the United States 
and Mexico and because that movement was 
the background of conditions in Mexico to- 
day. Dr. Callcott tells the story of the in- 
trigues and maneuvers of the leaders who 
opposed and finally overthrew the intrenched 
vested interests—the Church, the army, and 
the landlords—ccncluding with an account 
of the constitution of 1857, under which 
Mexico was governed until recently. 

The historical background of the strug- 
gle shows in a well-documented study how 
the Church came to occupy such a large 
place in Mexican political and economic life 
during the three hundred years of colonial 
period and the first few decades of independ- 
ence. It was also quite natural that, in a 
large number of cases, priests should exer- 
cise undue influence, not because of their 
sacred calling alone, but because of their 
education and training. During the colonial 
pericd they held many posts, ranging from 
that of viceroy down. Large estates, or por- 
tions of them were frequently bestowed upon 
the Church. A typical example of the 
growth of Church estates is given in the 
following extract from a letter written about 
1640 by the Bishop cf Puebla, Juan de Pala- 
fox y Mendoza, to Father Horacio Carochi: 

In this place the father began with a very 
moderate and small estate fifty years ago, 
and now they have fourteen very large ones. 
Furthermore, the estates of these kingdoms 
(in the New World) are not like these of 


: story of the democratic movement 
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FELLOWSHIP 


ii takes a father and a mother, two men, 
and God to make a brother, 

And show him the truth no one may know 
alone or teach another. 

The truth of God that makes us glad and free 
is learned together, 

On land and sea, in joy and woe, in sunny 
days and stormy weather. 

—Joseph Fort Newton, in The Christian. 
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Spain, of thirty-five to seventy acres of land, 
because here they are of thirty to sixty 
square miles or more. 


An institution so wealthy as the Church 
required necessarily a considerable amount 
of supervision. Very early in the colonial 
period, therefore, the Spanish ccurts en- 
tered upon a policy of restricting ecclesias- 
tical ownership of land. These good inten- 
tions seem to have had little effect. Not 
only did huge quantities of land fall into 
mortmain, but protected by the fuero of the 
Church, it did not have tc pay taxes. This 
attack by the Spanish government on the 
institution of mortmain was not directed at 
the church only, but also at the evil of huge 
landed estates in general. Army officers and 
clergy were kindred spirits and saw things 
with the same eyes. The fact of being a 
pure-blooded Spaniard was in itself a sort of 
certificate of aristocracy. 

In the struggle for liberty in Spain, as in 
America, the clergy were allied with the con- 
servatives. The effect in Mexico was obvi- 
ously to confirm each party in its own be- 
liefs. In the colony at the time, the Church 
held property variously estimated in value 
from forty to fifty million pesos. Through 
direct ownership, trust funds, mortgages, 
and other financial agencies, it is said to 
have held, directly or indirectly, from cne- 
half to two-thirds of all the real property 
in the country. 

To those who think the present laws re- 
stricting the Church is some new idea 
brought over from Bolshevist Russia, it is 
enlightening to learn that immediately after 
the establishment of the republic efforts be- 
gan to limit clerical privileges. The law of 
February 7, 1828, gave tc the State of Chi- 
huahua the building of the college of the 
Jesuits which was located in its territory. 
On April 18 of the same year the Desierto 
de los Carmelitas was given to San Bartolo, 
Santa Rosa and San Bernabe, towns of the 
Federal District. On May 10, 1829, the sale 
of the temporalities was ordered. Finan- 
cially, the Church was increasingly prosper- 
ous in spite of the mincr confiscations of 
property it had suffered. Just before the 
Revolution its property had been valued at 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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At Prayer Time 


Even Barnabas was carried away with 
their dissimulation. Gal. 2: 13. 


oO 


Few of us are able to maintain a balanced 
Christian attitude in face of the questions 
of our day. Even if we squarely face an 
issue and come to conclusions after care- 
ful investigation, there are not many of us 
who cannot be swerved from our clearest 
convictions. 

We should be more mindful of this in our 
judgment of some of the men and women 
who have lived before us. Looking back, 
with but little more than the results of ac- 
tion to guide our thinking, we are inclined 
to be quite severe in cases where scme one 
has missed the mark. This is because we 
do not stop to inquire into the condition that 
may have changed, or influenced, choices 
when the action occurred. 

Some instances may show this more clear- 
ly. Why did Major Andre and Benedict 
Arnold prove to be traitors? In our think- 
ing, these men by their conduct were less 
than Americans. Yet cne of them lies 
buried in Westminster Abbey—the most 
honorable place of burial in England. A 
more difficult instance would be Judas Isca- 
riot. Why did he prove false to Jesus? Prob- 
ably in the mind of the Jews of his day, he 
did a glorious act. Whatever his later con- 
science, it is likely that the approach to him 
by the religious leaders was one cf loyalty 
to the faith of the fathers. 

It is hard to break completely with our 
moral backgrounds, even if we have com- 
mitted ourselves to higher resolutions and 
to finer undertakings. Consider the situa- 
tion with which this Scripture deals. Anti- 
och was the first great mission center. Jews 
and Gentiles were in the membership of the 
Christian Church there. Apparently they 
mingled tcgether as brethren, allowing no 
racial caste to mar their fellowship. That 
was thoroughly Christian. Paul and Barne- 
bas joined with them in such a fraternity. 
Peter came to visit the church, and he also 
shared in that freedom of association. But 
after awhile there came “certain from 
James”; they did not believe in eating with 
the Gentiles. This James was the Lord’s 
brother. Then Peter would not eat with any 
but the Jews. Even Barnabas was carried 
away by their dissimulation! 

0 
“Tl ask and shrink, yet shrink and ask; 
I know thou wilt not set a task 


Too hard for hands that thou hast made, 
Too hard for hands that thou canst aid.” 


— 


If it seems that this very problem is not 
in our own time, recall a statement you have 
heard like this: “If we have another war, 
the young men will rush for the colors— 
even the Christian young men of our church- 
es and schools.” This does not sound bad, 
of course, except when one realizes the 


statement is made of so many of the young 


men who today are declaring themselves 
against war. 

The statement is probably true; for cne of 
the most difficult things we have to do is to 
be true to the convictions we have on any 
issue when that issue really is in a tragic 
emergency. Try this out for yourself. 
There should be a single standard of con- 
duct for men and women—we have long 
talked of it, we believe in it, and it is ther- 
oughly right in most particulars—but you 
just see how far you are willing to go on it. 

If you are inclined to be pious, just work 
into the issues which you face today that 
statement of Jesus: “the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath”. If 
you are in pious situations, you will prob- 
ably be strictly for what the past has pre- 
scribed. If you are in wholly different con- 
ditions, you may relax somewhat. After all, 
is it not hard to decide, sometimes, just what 
the day-of-rest should be made today? But 
why? 

If it were to be decided that something 
should take the place of the long established 
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The soul of Jesus is restless today; 

Christ is tramping through the spirit- 

world, 

Compassion in his heart for the faint- 

ing millions; 

He trudges through China, through Po- 
land, through Russia, Austria, Ger- 
many, Armenia; 

Patiently he pleads with the Church, 

Tenderly he woos her. 

The wounds of his body are bleeding 
afresh for the sorrows of his shep- 
herdless people. 

We besiege him with selfish petitions, 

We weary him with our petty ambi- 
tions, 

From the needy we bury him in piles 
of carven stone, 

We obscure him in the smoke of stuffy 
incense, 

We drown his voice with the snurls 
and shrieks of our disgruntled bick- 
erings, 

We build temples to him with hands 
that are bloody, 

We deny him in the needs and sorrows 
of the exploited “least of his breth- 
ren;” 

The soul of Jesus is restless today, 

But eternally undismayed. 

—Cyprus R. Mitchell, in 
The Christian Century. 














sail 








mid-week prayer meeting, and if it were 
quite clearly presented what the new thing 
would be, would ycu be in favor of actually 
making the venture? 

Oh, we are such fine examples of Christian 
conviction! Shame upon those in the past 
whose actions we can review and criticize! 

} Oo 

We are needing men and women who will 
dare to do the Christian thing. Some are 
daring today—and some, it seems, are too 
daring. But why wait until our age is in 
histcry to see the pitched battles between 
the new ideal and the old conviction? Why 
not see where the struggle is today, then 
enter it as did Paul—and his Master was 
before him, Jesus? 

There isn’t any use for men who are well 
endowed, financially, to get more than the 
legal rate for their money. But the spirit 
of the times suggests more, and thousands 
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of the poor are paying excrbitant interest. 
But there are a few sensitive and humane 
men and women with possessions who are 
granting the less fortunate a chance to live 
in better quarters, with facilities for health, 
and places for children to play. 

But if you are of the well-favored, are 
you willing to crusade for such a cause? 

We see something else appearing also. The 
race is being increased from the lesser types. 
The higher-ups, seeing something of the pos- 
sible emergencies ahead, are not reproduc- 
ing. It is the conviction of many clear- 
seeing people that unbounded suffering 
would be saved, a great many threatening 
social problems would be avoided, if a new 
ethic of social control would be established. 
It is beccming an issue in some States. 

Are you going to be willing to urge such a 
movement? 

Some one quoted, a few days ago, “We 
need less laws and more gospel”. We need 
fewer legislators, probably, and we need 
more humanly interested men and women 
who will help the erring, instruct the misin- 
formed, counsel and re-direct the mis- 
guided. 

eBut will you dare risk the new chances 
that are to be taken in crder that such serv- 
ice as this can be rendered? 

oa 

How very hard it is to be 

A Christian! Hard for you and me— 

Not the mere task of making real 

That duty up to its ideal, 

Effecting thus, complete the whole, 

A purpose of the human soul— 

For that is always hard to do; 

But hard, I mean, for me and you 

To realize it, more or less, 

With even moderate success 

Which commonly repays our strife 

To carry out the aims of life. 

“This aim is greater,” you will say, 

“And so more arduous every way.” 

But the importance of their fruits 

Still proves to man in all pursuits, 

Proportional encouragement. 

"  —Robert Browning. 
a) 

It is hard to be that kind cf a Christian 
who stands with the sense of right in the 
places where the enlarging ideal is in strug- 
gle for life. Our society rules us with its 
“Yes” or “No” more than we think; even 
conscience is too often a response to the atti- 
tudes of our fellows. 

It is here that we may well pray for oui- 
selves—pray that we may be more like the« 
daring Jesus and the pcsitive Paul, even it 
we are not endorsed in all of our attitudes 
by those of our class and clan. 

o 
“When of truth we gain an inkling, 
All the strife that seemed intense; 

Soon will vanish in a twinkling, 

If we’ll just have confidence.” 
o 

Enable us to be true to what we see to be 
right, O God. May the sense of truth thus 
keep growing in the world. Where we are 
not clear, may we be willing to inquire, open 
to reason and responsive to what fact may 
declare. Bless those who strive for a new 
humanity in our time; they, too, show us the 
Christ. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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For Value Received 


Baccalaureate Sermon Delivered at Defiance College, June 12, 1927 
BY REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D. D. 


He that tilleth his land shall have plenty 
of bread: but he that followeth vain persons 
shall have poverty enough. Prov. 28:17. 


HE text before us is a solid marble 
ye block of truth, a pillar from the temple 

of truth; though I suspect to some 
men’s thinking it is cut to a very old-fash- 
ioned pattern. For the world of late has 
been busy in recasting opinion; and when 
compared with some of the notions of the 
latest style, when set beside some of 
these pyramids that are standing on their 
apex—on the theory that something can 
stand best on nothing at all—such a doctrine 
as Solomon offers us here must seem quite 
antiquated. The mcdern way apparently is 
to live by one’s wits, to cultivate lily-white 
hands, to sneer at honest toil, and to work 
hard to get something for nothing. But the 
old way, God’s way, as seen in the text, js 
to weigh on an even scale, so that diligence 
shall win its reward; and that industry, hav- 
ing plowed and scwn its field, shall in due 
time reap the harvest. In such fashion wis- 
dom shall find it wise to give and receive 
and give in order to receive. And precisely 
that is the heart of this old proverb, “He 
that tilleth his land shall have plenty of 
bread.” 

Some we have observed in our time of 
whom we might say, speaking respectfully, 
that they are not over-energetic. They have 
the soil, the plow, and the yoke of oxen. But 
while they possess the implements of their 
trade, they seem in no haste to employ them. 
In another chapter Solomon offers this re- 
mark, “The sluggard will not plow by reason 
of the cold.” In another place he puts it 
into the mouth of the slcthful man to say, 
“There is a lion without, I shall be slain in 
the street.” How can a man with a disposi- 
tion like that venture to claim the reward 
of the other who tilleth his land? And some 
who have no land have a business or a trade, 
which if handled with diligence and gcod 
judgment would provide them with an ample 
support; but who take so much off time, or 
busy themselves so much with the affairs of 
their neighbors, that their own affairs go 
to rack and ruin. 

Are such half-hearted workers to expect 
such proceeds as would accrue from faith- 
ful toil? 

Others still are following a dog’s life, 
tramping about the world with idleness as 
their acknowledged profession. They beg 
from door to door in the summer, and in 
winter exist by help of the bread line and 
the police station, firmly resolved not to do 
a stroke of honest work if it is offered 
them, and all the while cursing God and the 
social order for their hard luck. 

And there are others besides, of every so- 
cial grade, who, on one pretext or another, 
escape all productive labor. They have for- 








mulated a doctrine that the world owes them 
a living, and they intend to get it in the 
easiest way. They declare that the world 
is their oyster, which they are ready to pry 
open with any kind of knife, or to crack 
open with any kind of cobblestone. 

So it is not to be wondered at that some 
here and there in their inexperience and 
innocence are betrayed into misguided 
views and follow lines of ccnduct that are 
mischievous as respects these problems of 
man’s duty to himself and to his neighbor. 
It is a strange garden that grows no weeds, 
and often the tallest weeds spring up in the 
richest soil. 

Taking the text as it stands it is plain 
enough when it is read out in the field. The 
fenced farm land, the springtime, the plow; 
and then in due time the autumn and the 
harvest; all these are associated naturally 
so that the feeblest mind perceives the con- 


necticn. In such environment it is all plain 
enough. The language of Solomon cannot 
be denied: “He that tilleth his land shall 
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TRUE GREATNESS 


LIKE the man whe faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of cheer; 

Who fights the daily battle without fear: 

Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering 
trust 

That God is God!—that somehow, true and 
just 

His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 

Is shed when fortune, which the world holds 
dear, 

Falls from his grasp—better, with love, a 
crust 

Than living with dishonor; envies not, 

Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 

Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot; 

But, with a smile and words of hope, give 
zest 

To every toiler. He alone is great 

Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 

—Sarah Knowles Bolton. 
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have plenty of bread. The sluggard 
doth not plow by reason of the cold. . . , 
therefcre shall he beg in harvest and have 
nothing. , he that followeth after vain 
persons shall have poverty enough.” 

The thought of Solomon is to the effect, if 
no planting, then no reaping: if no seed. 
then no crop. The Romans had a squib of 
like signification when they said, “Ex nihilo 
nthil fit.” Which translated freely means, 
“From nothing you get nothing.” 

But the most of our life is not managed on 
so simple a plan. In the garden we have 
cause and effect. Antecedent and _ conse- 
quent touch each other. But when we come 
to other relations, affairs multiply their com- 
plexities. As men are massed together in the 
cities, as cur division of labor specializes 
employments, the truth which under simpler 
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conditions is as plain as daylight becomes so 
involved with other questions that the com- 
mon mind is confused. In fact, the glory of 
our civilization in which we take such honest 
pride, and which carries countless blessings, 
carries also in its train a horde of danger- 
cus evils. One result of the multiplication 
of our civic population is to intensify the ex- 
tremes of thought and condition. In the 
great town there is the best opportunity for 
intellectual growth. Parents frequently re- 
move to the city with the main object of 
giving their children access to schocls and 
libraries and galleries of art and of contact 
with culture in its highest form. There is 
an acuteness of mentality in city life which 
is apparent in the brilliancy of master 
minds, and also in the acuteness of the curb- 
stone pedlar and the ready wit of the news- 
boy or the bootblack. If the country misses 
something of the mental stimulus of the 
tewn, it misses also something of its moral 
beguilement. 

Vergil tells us that “the descent to hell is 
easy”, and we may rest assured that the path 
which slopes downward from our cities has 
the steepest pitch. Bring in a pure-minded 
country lad from the labors and_ simple 
pleasures to which he has been inured from 
childhood and confront him with the pell- 
mell rush of the city, and how enticement 
will swarm upon him. Temptation sets its 
snares at every ccrner. The playhouse, the 
dance hall, the gambling den, all have their 
pimps and panders who invite his presence 
and his cash. And it is not merely the 
temptation of the senses to which he is ex- 
posed; for he is also subjected to tempta- 
tions of the mind, which open the door for 
the entrance of the baser lures. Close un- 
der the shadow of towering spires which 
point the direction of heaven, close beside the 
pulpits which proclaim God’s righteousness 
and Christ’s gospel of love, are gathered the 
noisome pestholes of sin, which exhale their 
pestiferous emanations like fever-breeding 
swamps. Hence proceed the malarias which 
corrupt the mind and debase the moral sense. 
Here is the haunt of that old serpent, infi- 
delity, which denies God, or insinuates 
dcubt of his providence, or of the surety of 
penalty for a broken law. If there is a gos- 
pel of grace, there are also counterfeit gos- 
pels, doctrines of devils, which are opiates 
to conscience. If the city provides good 
books and worthy periodicals, it also prc- 
vides a flood of slimy literature, steaming 
with depravity and poisoned with salacious 
suggestion. 

With so much of evil exerting a constant 
influence upon old and young, it is no won- 
der that the city becomes the paradise of 
rascals and rascality. The schemers of in- 
iquity congregate where humanity is packed 
densely in the slums, and where concealment 
seems easy of accomplishment. It is sai: 
that birds of a feather flock together, and 
jailbirds are even more gregaricus than oth- 
ers. Here in low dens they meet their part- 
ners in deviltry and plot their vicious enter- 
prises. And here they are the safest from 
the officers of the law. When a man is eager 
to avoid cbservation, let him Shun the coun- 
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try village; for if he establishes 
there and tries to keep to himself, the more 
he shuns his fellows the more he is talked 


about. Nor is the mountainside the place 
for concealment; for the smcke of his break- 
fast fire will betray his presence and sum- 
mon keen-eyed committees of investigaticn. 
No, if he desires concealment th2 better 
place is a cellar or a garret in the city, 
where nobody cares a rap whether he lives 
or dies. Rascals love the pavements, be- 
cause in the town they have the better 
chance for plying their rascality. Whether 
they be professional criminals or the de- 
ceivers who hover on the verge of criminal- 
ity, in the city they find the pecple whom 
they can victimize. And sc the cities are 
breeding an increasing criminal class; and 
beside these, a still larger class that hovers 
on the border of crime, over which they may 
presently take the fatal plunge. 

Now a consideration that is seldom no- 
ticed, but which students of the social order 
must needs give attention to, is the effect of 
this large criminal and semi-criminal class 
upon the thought cf the times. ‘Their way of 
looking upon sin, to say the least, is peculiar. 
They have a dialect of their own and a moral 
code of their own. What you call “theft” or 
“robbery” they call “work.” The burglar 
“works” a bank, and the pickpocket “works” 
a crcwd. With them, the man who is the 
most skillful in his line, be it hidden cheat- 
ing, or open stealing, is the, hero. The in- 
fluence of such perverted thinking on the 
general mind is much to be dreaded. 

I remember when I was a boy planting 
some red popcorn in a corner of my father’s 
garden, and that year my father’s best white 
sweet corn was peppered with red kernels. 
When there is a pestilence in the tenement 
house, the millionaire in his palace may 
not thank God for security; fcr the germs 
of death are in the atmosphere. He may 
breathe them on the street, or catch them in 
the subway. They may be wafted by the 
breeze in at the open window or they may 
follow him as he opens his door. The bad 
thought of the wicked penetrates into the 
court room. A man was arrested some time 
ago in New York from snatching a sat hel 
from a woman in the street next south from 
the street where I was then living. He was 
brought before the recorder, who remanded 
him to enable his attorney to secure certifi- 
cates of his former good character. The 
certificates were produced, and they were 
both numerous and emphatic. But on inves- 
tigation one of them of the strongest ap- 
proval was found to have been written by 
a notorous thief, and another was subscribed 
to by a fellow who was then awaiting trial 
on the charge of seducticn. 

When it comes that a thief and a seducer 
venture to offer certificates of moral char- 
acter before a court of law, we have direct 
evidence of how the city, with its splendid 
advantages, has a corrupting influence on 
public thought. While the better classes 
teach and exemplify morality, the depraved 
classes are teaching that bad morals are as 
good for themselves, cr even better. While 
true men are teaching the right, bad men 
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and delicate. 


forces will change plant life at will. 


tion he means Habit—good or bad. 


D. Dz 





The Child-plant 


UTHER BURBANK says that a plant will respond to nicotine, ether, 
chloroform, and alcohol, just as a human being does; they are that sensitive 
They get drunk, they become unconscious, they die. 
will work a magical change in a plant; sunshine, atmosphere, and such minor 


But when we come to a Child-plant Burbank plays hob with Dr. Wiggam, 
and the school of “Hereditary Fiends,” as some one has called them, for Mr. 
Burbank believed that what happens to a child in its first ten years will de- 
termine its eternal destiny. He says: “All animal life is sensitive to environ- 
ment, but of all living things the child is the most sensitive. 
upon it as the outside world acts upon the plate of a camera. 
spond to ten thousand subtle influences which would leave no more impression 
upon a plant than they would upon the Sphinx.” 
tion quicker than any other plant,” says the great plant breeder. 


“You can breed into a Child-plant any trait you want it to have; and you 
can fix that trait forever in its soul,” says Burbank. That means that we can 
offset the influences of a bad inheritance. 
Indian, the Ragamuffin, the Criminal, are made—and they are not born!” 
Which means that our schools, our homes, our churches, our governments, 
our newspapers, have an eternal responsibility in what happens to this deli- 
cate, sensitive—indeed, most sensitive of all living things on earth,—the 
Child-plant.—F rom “Pulpit Prayers, and Paragraphs,” by William L. Stidger, 


Mild heat 


Surroundings act 
Children re- 


“A child responds to Repeti- 
By Repeti- 


Finally, says Mr. Burbank, “The 








are teaching a perverted sense of right. 
They are emptying upon us all manner of 
demagogic cries to mislead the young and 
unwary. They proclaim the most revolution- 
ary fallacies as the soundest of truth. For 
their own gain they obscure the established 
definiticns of law and justice, and remove 
the old landmarks of honor and duty, until 
many an innocent person is misled into the 
perpetration of folly, or even intc the com- 
mission of crime. 

The time is ripe for true men to think 
calmly and earnestly. There is no faver for 
the ultimate future of society, for God will 
be taking care of the future as he has been 
doing in the past. But there is occasion for 
fear for ourselves, for individuals and for 
families now, from the obscuration of prin- 
ciple, which obscuraticn evil influences are 
forcing upon us. When we are in the mist 
we must move with caution. We must give 
ear to the beacon bells which are ringing 
out the fairway to God’s harbor of truth and 
duty. 


if 








WHO LIVES WELL? 


HE who meets sorrow without bitter- 
ness and is not coarsened by pros- 
perity, who is defeated but fights on, 
or is triumphant but remains humble, 
who carries the hopefulness of youth 
into the deepening shadows of age, and 
when the sun is setting is confident of 
the morn—this is the man who has 


lived well.—F. W. Norwood. 




















A vital principle, one that should not be 
lost sight of in these days is that the law 
of God, or any way cf God’s working, must 
proceed with undeviating directness, and 
with a certitude that nothing apart from the 
Eternal Father can turn from its course. 

We are under obligation to science for 
bringing to light the knowledge of the reign 
of law. Let it be shown that some special 
result is the outworking of the divine will 
in nature, and under the like conditions we 
may expect similar results to the end of 
time. 

The tide rises in the sea and what shal] 
stay it? Shall any will of man, any igno- 
rance of man, any heedlessness of man? The 
great ocean liner must cross the bar at San- 
dy Hook when the tide is at the flood. May 
the captain for some convenience of his cwn 
lie at his dock in New York for an extra 
half hour and hope that the tide will be mer- 
ciful? But the tide does not alter its ebb 
or flow for any of the whims of humanity. 
Twice in twenty-four hours the ebb, twice 
in twenty-four hours the flow; and so shall 
it be while the earth makes its revolutions, 
and the moon follows its predestined course 
in the heavens. 

And there is a like inflexibility in sozial 
law. God’s right, like himself, is eternally 
the same. The moral code of the decalogue 
is unalterable from generation tc generation. 
The reformers, so-called, who clamor to re- 
move the “not” from the first commandment, 
or from the fourth, or from the seventh, will 
have their names written in water; for even 
if they receive applause today, they will be 
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forgotten tomorrow. For that ancient code, 
traced by the finger of God, shall outlast the 
mountain from which its stone tablets were 
taken—the same fundamental law abiding 
the same forever and forever. 
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And so, since the nature of man remains 
the same, the principles ordained of God in 
the long ago for his development and civili- 
zation are tc remain unchanged and_ un- 
changeable. (Concluded next week) 


Jedekiah Visits Lakemont 


My Dear Mr. Reminder: 

Your letter, written in what you call your 
own hand-writing, reached me here at 
Lakemont, N. Y., where I am attending the 
pastors’ school, and otherwise spending 
much time and little cash, for goblets of in- 
tellectuality at the Seminary and dishes of 
strawberries at the Aged Ministers’ Home. 
Your letter would have reached me at an 
earlier date and in better condition had the 
postman been able to decipher hand-made 
hieroglyphics. But he wasn’t; he is just a 
mail carrier, and he had offered the en- 
velopes to anyone who would take it with- 
out money and without price; but his kind- 
ly but insistent offers were declined, and so 
the misfortune fell on me. I must tell you, 
Mr. Reminder, that Palmer Institute and 
Starkey Seminary (that is the name of one 
institution, not two) is a really great school, 
with a great and good man as its president, 
and a number of capable and devoted in- 
structors to do his bidding. The main 
building is located on an eminence over- 
looking many miles of Lake Seneca, one of 
the many beautiful lakes of the family of 
finger lakes of the State of New York, and 
is the beautifullest of them all. It is forty 
miles long, three miles wide, four hundred 
and fifty feet deep, and is smooth enough 
when the wind don’t blow, and rough 
enough when it does. On the large portico 
of the Seminary building, we met each eve- 
ning for vespers; and let me tell you, Mr. 
Reminder, that in the midst of such im- 
posing surroundings—the towering hills 
above you, the beautiful lake lying like a 
sea of silver at your feet, the golden glory 
of the setting sun, flinging back sheets of 
flame over the distant hills as they seemed 
to wrap themselves in the gloom of night, 
with the moon piercing the tissue of fleecy 
clouds, and tipping the still waters of the 
lake, all in the silence of the dying day— 
one would be conscious of God, and deeply 
regret that one had ever sinned; and many 
said in their hearts that they would sin no 
more. 

Oh yes, Mr. Reminder, they kept us quite 
busy, quite on the jump one might say. 
From eight in the morning, at which hour 
Doctor Conibear conducted chapel service, 
until twelve-twenty of the afternoon, when 
we assembled in the college dining room for 
dinner; and then, Oh then, with songs on 
our lips, and with spoons in our hands, we 
sang and ate, and ate and sang, until like 
the little boy who had eaten until he could 
eat no more, excused himself by saying that 
he could still chaw but couldn’t swallow. 
And then, Mr. Reminder, we sat in a sense 
of fullness until President Summerbell in- 
dicated that we might arise and go, when 
we all arose and went. Some went to rest, 
some to read, some to sleep, some to play, 
and some I know not where; but as for 
me, Mr. Reminder, I went up higher, that 
is I went up to the Aged Ministers’ Home. 
And let me tell you that it is a home, in 
character, in spirit, in service, in fellow- 
ship, and in all the other elements that 
make up a real dwelling place for the fam- 


ily. 
The aged seems to me to have taken a 


vacation. The day is commenced with 
worship, cheerful conversation at the table, 
good wholesome food at each and every 


meal, and the spirit of friendliness all day 
long. Had the trustees of The Home 
searched all creation, and Canada, too, they 
could not have found better or more com- 
petent managers than Doctor J. N. Dales 
and his good wife. Long may they live, 
and happy may they be, and the man, wom- 
an, or child that says otherwise is not fit 
for the kingdom of heaven. 

Well, Mr. Reminder, I should like to men- 
tion the names, and tell of the splendid work 
done by each and all whom I met, but must 
content myself by mentioning the fact that 
I met the venerable Ex-secretary of the 
General Convention. An Ex-secretary is 
one who was once secretary, but who never 
will be again. 

I mentioned to him something about what 
I thought were the hardships of an editor, 
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to which he solemnly replied: “Yes, the life 
of an editor is a trying one, and though 
not so hard as that of an Emeritus, it 
nevertheless has its wet places, its trials, 
and its perplexities, and none but those who 
have tried to live on an annual railroad 
pass, and few kind words, know anything 
about the loneliness and mental destitution 
that settle down upon the life of the man 
who has to read and interpret the poor 
spelling and bad penmanship of some 
preachers who want their letters printed 
the week they arrive at the office. One 
who successfully lives through a period of 
editorial conflict is worthy to become a 
leader and a commander to the people. But 
I must close, and quit. More anon or 
thereabouts. 
Your hopeful brother, 
JEDEKIAH. 


P. S., which being interpreted, means 
“add a line”; and the line is that with the 
pastors there were as fine a lot of happy- 
hearted, devoted, musical, carefree, God-lov- 
ing, young people as can be found in the 
whole denomination, and had they not been 
there the whole affair would have been but 
a dry crust without moisture, sour and un- 
palitable, or maybe more so, who knows? 

J. 


David Spares Saul 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, AUGUST 7, 1927 
Lesson: I Samuel 26:7-14; 17-21 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good. Romans 
12:21. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, 1—Saul Pursuing 
David. 1 Sam. 26:1-6, 
Tuesday, August 2—David Spares Saul. 
1 Sam, 26:7-14. 

3—Loving the 
Luke 6:27-36. 
4—Proper Regard 
Rom, 13:1-10. 
Friday, August 5—Converting the 
Enemy. ‘ 1 Sam, 26:17-25. 
Saturday, August 6—Safe in God’s Care. 
Psalm 91:1-16. 


Sunday, August 7—God for Us. 
Rom. 8:31-39. 


August 


Wednesday, August 
Enemy. 
Thursday, August 
for Rules. 











A CALL TO WORSHIP 


Musical Call to Worship. 

Romans 8:31-39—Recited by 
ate girl. 

Hymn—‘‘When Morning Gilds the Sky,"’ No. 
| in “Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By teacher of Senior girls. Thanks 
for a God who forgives us and goes on 
loving us; and pray that, made in his like- 
ness, we may have his loving and forgiving 
spirit. 

Hymn—'‘‘Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life,” No. 209 in ‘‘Worship and Song.” 

Story of David's Sparing Saul—Told by 
Senior girl. 

Secretary—How our July this year com- 
pared with last. 

Superintendent—The David spirit in sport 
and games. 

Hymn—‘Summer Suns are Glowing,” No. 
260 in ‘““Worship and Song.” 

Model Prayer—By Intermediate and Senior 
girls in concert. 

Lesson Taught. 


an Intermedi- 


Leader and Followers Asleep 


If these people were in earnest, they 
should have been awake, or, at least, they 
should have had some one on guard while 
they slept. It is not safe so near the enemy 
to be entirely off one’s guard. That is 
sometimes the trouble with our moral and 
religious forces. The enemy is all around 
us, carrying on an insidious campaign. All 
over North America the people, interested 
in the sale of strong drink are carrying on 
a campaign to belittle prohibition in the 
eyes of the people. They are telling us 
that it creates bootleggers and perjurers, 
and that there is as much being sold as in 
pre-prohibition days. The spear of the 
temperance forces has for years been tem- 
perance teaching, preaching, advocacy. Now 
while we have slept the other forces have 
carried our spear away. And, indeed, they 
have carried our cruse of water away and 
have become “temperance” advocates. 


His Day Shall Come to Die 


Our life comes from God and is a part of 
him who is the life. This may not be the 
place to discuss capital punishment, or the 
judicial taking of life; but one wonders 
whether that is not a relic of the past. At 
any rate life is sacred, and there ought to 
be a very clear reason if life is to be taken 
by man. There have been discussions as to 
whether a doctor or a nurse might not in 
kindness give to a hopeless sufferer an 
opiate that would end life. Sometimes our 
sympathy would almost make us favor it; 
but until clearer light comes, we had better 
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leave that with God. And certainly we 
need to think all through again the ques- 
tion whether we are ever justified in taking 
life in warfare. Could any nation be justi- 
fied in taking life to protect oil wells in 
Mexico or commercial interests in China? 


Forbid That I.... Against 
Jehovah’s Anointed 


“Somebody is going to do it anyway”, we 
have heard them say in justification of 
dealing out something hurtful to our fel- 
low-man. But God forbid that I should do 
it; for if a thousand others are doing a 
certain thing, that will not excuse me for 
doing it if it ought not to be done. Then 
you have heard some one say that they will 
get back at their enemy, if they ever get 
the chance. But that is always petty and 
weak. David was never bigger nor stronger 
than when he had a chance to get back at 
an enemy who would gladly have taken his 
life, and he refused to do it. “Vengance is 
mine, I will repay”; and again, “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him.” 


Sleep From Jehovah 


Not only in that day but in this are 
people inclined to put the blame on Jehovah 
that sure enough belongs to us. They were 
careless and indifferent and thus laid down 
to sleep; and Jehovah was no more respon- 
sible for their carelessness than for ours. 
If you lose out because of indifference and 
ordinary common sense, do not blame God 
for it. If you will be careless about wet 
feet, do not blame God for your rheuma- 
tism; and if you will not pay the price of 
a proper diet, do not blame God for your 
diabetes. 


Abner’s Fall-Down 


How David did rub it into that chap, and 
how that chap did richly deserve it. But 
parent, teacher, preacher, what about you? 
You, too, have been made responsible for 
others. Have you gone to sleep on your job 
and left to their fate those depending upon 
you for protection? Each one of us must 
give an account not only for ourselves, but 
for those. for whom we are responsible. 


What Have I Done? 


Sometimes when we are absolutely inno- 
cent, we are blamed and misunderstood by 
our fellows. But David could ask Saul the 
very personal question, “What have I 
done?”, It is a great thing for us, too, 
when with the same innocency we can say 
to those who oppose us, “What have I 
done?”, “Which of you convicteth me of 
sin?”, said Jesus. Can you say that in re- 
lation to your fellows and your God? 


They Have Driven Me Out 


That is the worst in persecution—people 
are driven away from Jehovah to worship 
other gods. David loved his land and Je- 
hovah, the God of his land, and he wanted 
to stay and serve both. But Saul and his 
followers were driving him away from do- 
ing the service he wanted to render. That 
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is the sadness of criticism, it drives folk 
out of the church and out of the choir and 
Sunday-school and missionary society. What 
a fool Saul was; and you, too, when you are 
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jealous and spiteful and destructively criti- 
cal. Wisdom begins to dawn when you have 
found out what a fool you are, and begin 
turning away from your folly. 


What Does the Bible Reveal About God? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR AUGUST 7, 1927 
Gen. 1:1; 1 John 4:16 (Consecration Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

One week before the meeting ask different members 
to discuss the following ‘‘The Revelation in the Bible 
of God as the Creator,’’ “‘The Revelation in the Bible 
of God as Our Heavenly Father’, “The Revelation 
in the Bible of God as Our Judge’, ‘“‘The Revelation 
in the Bible of God as Our Lover”, “The Revela- 
tion in the Bible of God as the Merciful.” 

FOR DEBATE 

Resolved, That, we can find all the revelations of 

God we need outside the Bible. 

Topic Thoughts 

THE Revelation of God as Creator. Gen. 
. 1:1. “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” Note the word 
“heaven” not “heavens” as is so often 
quoted. Undoubtedly this creation refers 
to the atmosphere which surrounds our 
earth and which constitutes our particular 
heaven. Men apart from the revelation of 
God’s Word had thought out many crude 
schemes of creation: they are all put to 
shame by this sublime statement, “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” “Created” not “made.” Man makes 
things, only God creates. The Hebrew 
word translated “created” is an entirely 
different word from the word meaning, to 
make. So we learn from the Bible the 
great truth that God was the Creator of 
the earth and the heaven. We also learn 
in other portions of ‘the Bible that he 
created all things, man included. No other 
place do we find this wonderful revelation 
so beautifully and so clearly presented. 

Sing: 

“This is my Father’s world, 

And to my listening ears 

All nature sings, and round me rings 

The music of the spheres. 

This is my Father’s world, 
I rest me in the thought 
Of rocks and trees, of skies and seas— 

His hand the wonders wrought.” 

Other suitable hymns are, “God that 
madest earth and heaven”, “God of the 
Earth, the Sky, the Sea.” 

The Revelation of God, the Father. “Our 
Father which art in heaven.” Matt. 6:9. 
How much we are indebted to the Bible 
for the wonderfully comforting, inspiring 
truth that God is our Father. Jesus taught 
us that great truth. The Old Testament 
contains no revelation of God as our 
Father in the tenderly intimate sense in 
which Jesus reveals Him in the New Testa- 
ment. Of how much we would be robbed 
in this life, if we did not have the knowl- 
edge of God as our Father, as revealed in 
the Bible. 

Sing: 


“God of the earth, the sky, the sea! 
Maker of all above, below! 


Creation lives and moves in thee, 

Thy present life through all doth flow. 

We give thee thanks, thy name we sing, 

Almighty Father, heavenly King.” 

Or sing, “Great God, my Father and my 
Friend” or, “Behold what wondrous grace.” 

The Revelation of God, the Judge. Rev. 
20: 11-15. A comforting thought to the 
child of God; but a terror to the uncon- 
verted sinner. The ‘inner condemnation 
that follows sin is evidence of our responsi- 
bility to a higher being. The Bible teaches 
us that we must appear before him to give 
account of the deeds done in the body and 
from him receive his commendation or his 
condemnation. The conscience of the 
heathen teaches them that they are amen- 
able to some higher power. The Bible tells 
us that that power is God. 

Sing: 

“When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come 

To take thy ransomed people home, 

Shall I among them stand? 

Shall such a worthless worm as I, 
Who sometimes am afraid to die, 

Be found at thy right hand.” 

The Revelation of God, the Lover. John 
3:16. “For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish 
but have everlasting life.” What music! 
What comfort! What inspiration! What 
power to lift the soul from the depths of 
despair and up to the very throne of God, 
lies revealed in this verse! Believed, it 
gives wings to hope: brings sunshine to 
the soul: joy to the heart: life to the spirit. 
Nowhere else can we find such a wonderful 
revelation of God’s love as in the Bible. 
Nature may have some intimations of it, 
but they are very faint and are buried be- 
neath the sternness of nature’s laws. No 
sweeter message can come to the ear of 
man than the message, “God loves me.” 

Sing: 

“God is love; his mercy brightens 

All the path in which we rove; 


Bliss he wakes, and woe he 


lightens; 
God is wisdom, God is love.” 


Or sing, “By the love of God upholden.” 

God Revealed as the Merciful. Ps. 103:4. 
“Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; 
who crowneth thee with loving-kindness 
and tender mercies.” The nations without 
the Bible have gods, but they are not merci- 
ful gods. There are revelations of God’s 
power and sense of beauty, and majesty in 
the things he has created; but there are but 
faint, if any, intimations of his mercy. It 
is only when we turn to his Word that we 
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get the full revelation of his wondrous 
mercy. Micah 7:18 teaches us that “He 
delighteth in mercy”. The supreme revela- 
tion of that mercy is found in the gift of 
his son for our redemption, and the merci- 
ful pardon of our sins when we come to him 
in the name of that crucified Savior. 
Sing: 


“There’s a fulness in God’s mercy, 
Like the fulness of the sea; 

There’s a kindness in his justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 

There’s no place where earthly sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven; 

There’s no place where earthly failings 
Have such kindly judgment given.” 


Or sing: “Father most merciful.” 


To Illustrate 

An African chief had done something for 
which the English government wished to 
punish him and sent a gunboat for this 
purpose. A runner brought him word that 
the boat had entered the river. He had the 
courier killed. The next day a _ second 
runner arrived to tell how far the boat had 
come up the river. This poor fellow also 
lost his head. And the same fate was met 
with by other couriers who arrived the fol- 
lowing days. This did not, however, keep 
the English boat away nor delay the day of 
judgment. Suddenly the jungle echoed 
with the thunder of cannon and the huts 
of his kraal collapsed as if made of card- 
board. Killing the messengers did not hin- 
der the day of the coming judgment. 

Dr. Alexander Whyte, of Edinburgh, tells 
us of an interview he had with Dr. Carmen, 
of Glasgow, one of the finest and most suc- 
cessful men in the city, and munificent in 
his liberality to every good cause. God had 
prospered him and he had tried to do well 
by any poor creature who came to him. 
Dr. Whyte had been doing some church 
business with him; and when they had 
finished he looked at the doctor with great 
blazing eyes, and said, “Now ha’e ye ony 
word for an old sinner?” “It took my 
breath away,” says Dr. Whyte. “He was 
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an old saint. But it is the paradox of grace 
that the greatest saints feel they are the 
greatest sinners. So I just rose and held 
out my hand to him—a strong man’s hand 
was his—and I said to him, ‘He delighteth 
in mercy.’ I had nothing else to say, and 
escaped out of the room. Next morning 
I got a letter from him. It read: ‘Dear 
friend: I will never doubt him again—the 
sins of my youth. I was near the gates 
of hell, but that word comforted me, and 
I will never despair again. If the devil 
casts my sin in my teeth, I will say, ‘Yes, it 
is all. true, and you cannot tell the half of 
it, but I have to do with One who delighteth 
in mercy.’”—From the Sunday School 
Times. 

A native priest came to Bishop Warren, 
of India, to ask what this gospel was that 
he was preaching. For answer the Bishop 
told him the story of Jesus’ prayer, 
“Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” The priest listened with increas- 
ing perturbation, and at the end of the 
story sprang up and cried, “Get out of 
here! Get out of India! You will convert 
all our people if you talk to them that way. 
We have in all our religions no story like 
that.”—Bishop Warren. 

How wonderful is the attribute of God’s 
forgiveness may be inferred from a dis- 
course of Socrates, in whom cultured pagan-° 
ism found its highest expression: “It may 
be,” he said, “that God can forgive sin, but 
I do not see how.” Only Christ and the 
forgiven soul can “see how.”—The Sunday 
School Times. 


For Discussion 

What is the greatest revelation you have ever 
found in the Bible? 

Why do you think it was necessary for God to give 
us a written revelation? 

Name one of the great statements of the Bible and 
tell how it has helped you. 

Could the world ever have come to know God 
without the revelation of himself through the Bible? 

What revelations of God have we other than the 
Bible? 

How do the other revelations we have of God com- 
pare with the revelation we have of him in the 
Bible? 

Is it possible to prove the statements about God 
in the Bible, in our own experiences? How? 


Some Helps to Faith 


A Modern Plea for Christianity, By Louis De 


Launay. Translated from the French. Macmillan. 
$2.25. 


The basis of Christian Faith, by Rev. Floyd E. 
Hamilton, B. D., Th. M. Doran. $2.25 net. 

The Christian Conviction, by Professor 
Boyd McAfee. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Progressive Christianity, a Study of the Old Faith 
and the New Reformation, by William A. Vrooman. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

Foundations of Faith: Volume II, Sen. 
by Rev. W. E. Orchard, D. D. Doran. $1.75 


THESE are days of great intellectual re- 

adjustments, and religious dogma and 
philosophy are being subjected to the most 
searching inquiry. Thousands of men and 
women are without any sure faith, not be- 
ing certain what they believe or if they 
really believe anything worth while at all. 
Such a situation calls for the publication 
of many books, and there are many of them 
good, bad, and indifferent. Those which 
we name here are among those which have 
come from the press within the past year 
and will appeal to some among our readers 
as being eminently worth while. The first 
is from a member of the French Academy. 
He makes bold to stand between the friends 
and foes of Christianity and appeals to 
them to understand each other. He under- 
takes to meet the modern skeptics on their 
own ground and lead them to a faith which 
they can accept. The faith which the 
author offers is Roman Catholic, but one 
needs to know the viewpoint presented. 


Cleland 








In similar way one needs to know the 
conception of the Christian religion which 
is presented in The Basis of Christian 
Faith, as it is perhaps the most commonly 
held within the Church today and will be 
the least commonly held within the Church 
of tomorrow. The author is a professor of 
Bible in Union Christian College, Pyengy- 
ang, Korea, and has attempted here to pro- 
duce a book suitable as a text in college 
classes with students who have little or no 
familiarity with theological terms and con- 
troversies and in whose minds arise many 
doubts as they come in contact with mod- 
ern knowledge. We fear that the book will 
not accomplish what its author has desired. 
The viewpoint given is of the ultraconserva- 
tive throughout—and that is a rapidly dis- 
appearing viewpoint in the college world 
and will hardly carry conviction to the 
thinking student body of any nation any- 
where today. It is indeed tragical that so 
much good force and opportunity, and es- 
pecially so much earnest Christian desire, 
could not have been deployed to better ad- 
vantage in the teaching of religious faith 
to this younger generation. 

In striking contrast is the viewpoint pre- 
sented to youth by Professor McAfee in 
The Christian Conviction. He approaches 
the whole subject of Christian faith in an 
entirely different way and from an entire- 
ly different viewpoint. It is a viewpoint 


‘thinkers of today. 
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which will appeal to the student body of 
today and will carry conviction where the 
other will hardly command attention. It 
is written with an intuitive understanding 
of the modern mind, as well as a wide ac- 
quaintance of the knowledge with which 
that mind has been packed. It is also 
written with a sympathetic approach to 
that mind and a deep personal conviction of 
the unsearchable riches of the gospel of Je- 
sus Christ. Professor McAfee unswerving- 
ly believes in Christianity asthe religion 
of a Person and a Book, and that it is a re- 
ligion of personal experience. It is no 
washed out thing to him, but a power for 
the transforming of human life, both the 
life of the individual and the life of society 
until it becomes the Kingdom of God. It 
is a powerfully reasoned book for our own 
day by one whose own faith is regnant. 

Doubtless the author of Progressive 
Christianity undertook something of the 
same thing. He wanted to make his argu- 
ment for Christianity cumulative; and for 
some, he has perhaps succeeded. In many 
places he penetrates deep into foundational 
truths, as for example where he says of 
prayer: “It is a lawful source of inward 
strength and moral power, not a cheap 
method of frustrating the laws of nature. 

It is not a way to escape responsi- 
bility but a preparation to assume it.” It 
is a book which will richly repay the 
reader who can think and who can differ 
with an author without abusing him. But 
on the whole, it is a work which will seem 
to most readers as too liberal and too much 
disposed to surrender traditional concepts 
too easily. But the thoughtful should study 
this volume. 

Still another work which has recently 
been prepared to help men and women es- 
tablish their faith amidst the crumbling 
dogmas and traditions is the one by the Dr. 
Orchard. It is the second of four which he 
is writing on the Foundations of Faith. 
The first was “Theological.” This is 
“Christological.” This famous London 
preacher has a method of analysis and 
presentation which has made him one of the 
most noted writers and thinkers of our 
times. He is profoundly spiritual and 
wholly evangelical, and yet at the same 
time he is thoroughly modern in the best 
sense of that term and his works command 
the respect if not the agreement of the best 
This is a masterful 
presentation of Christ and the credibility 
of the gospels. One may disagree with Dr. 
Orchard on some of his secondary conten- 
tions but surely one must assent to his 
primary conviction that Christianity has set 
forth a unique revelation through Christ 
and that he is the most wonderful con- 
firmation of the idea of God that can be 
expressed in human terms. It is a sur- 
passingly fine study from the liberal 
evangelical viewpoint. 


What Is Christianity ? 


N the home, it is kindness; 

’ In business, it is honesty; 

In society, it is courtesy; 

In work, it is fairness; 

Toward the unfortunate, it is pity; 
Toward the weak, it is help; 

Toward the wicked, it is resistance; 
Toward the strong, it is trust; 
Toward the penitent, it is forgiveness; 


Toward the fortunate, it is congratula- 


tion; 


And toward God, it is reverence and love. 


—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Farmdale’s Flag 
A Story 


BY NELLIE A. KNAPP 


ed with children from the Farmdale Dis- 

trict School, jolted continually as it went 
up and down the low Pennsylvania hil!s. The 
bus load of healthy, active country children 
were constantly changing seats, so that at 
each jolt, some one was precipitated on the 
ficor, but always without serious injury. The 
bus was full, and the overflow, George 
Mitchell and Peter Voliski, eighth-graders, 
sat on the outside wide step. 

Suddenly George raised his voice above 
the babel of childish voices in the bus and 
shouted, “Hey, Jake, stop a minute. I’ve 
forgotten something at the schoolhouse, and 
must go back.” 

“It'll be there in the morning,” coclly an- 
swered Jake, as he clucked to the horses to 
hurry their gait. 

George did not repeat his request, but 
promptly jumped from the step of the bus, 
alighting nimbly on his feet. He was fol- 
lowed immediately by Pete Voliski. 

“You didn’t need to come back just be- 
cause I had to,” was George’s comment as 
his friend joined him. 

The Polish lad grinned, “You forgot the 
flag, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” answered George. “Guess my mind 
was on the entertainment over to the Brick 
Schoolhouse tonight. This is the first time 
I have forgotten since I was elected ‘custodi- 
an’ of the flag. You never once forgct when 
you were ‘custodian’ last month.” 

The Polish lad nodded. There was a wist- 
ful expression on his face as they walked 
along the shady country roads; George, 
quick and sympathetic, noticed the expres- 
sion. “Is there something worrying ycu, 
Pete?” he asked. 

“Nothing much. Are you going to the en- 
tertainment you were talking about?” 

“Sure! We are all going, dad and mother 
and sister and the hired man, a whole car 
full. Why don’t you coax your father to 
take the flivver and all go?” 


Je: WHENMORE’S school bus, crowd- 


Pete didn’t answer, and George lIcoking 
at him keenly saw that he was having hard 
work to keep the tears out of his eyes. 

“Come on, Pete, go with us tonight. We 
can put up the little seats, there will be lots 
of room.” 

“It isn’t tonight I’m thinking about,” 
slowly answered Pete, “but always—my fa- 
ther never goes anywhere but to market. We 
had so many things at the schcolhouse to 
to earn the money for the flag and flagpole, 
but my folks never went to any of them.” 

“They’d have been welcome if they had.” 

“IT know it,” the reserve of years once 
broken, Peter continued: “It’s been fifteen 
years since my father came from Poland, 
and yet he has not taken out his first natur- 
alization papers. That’s the reason that 
when you cffered me that bird-dog pup, last 


winter, I couldn’t take it. It’s against our 
State law for an alien to own a dog, and 
of ccurse, he can’t vote.” 

“Maybe he dreads to take the tests.” 

“No, that isn’t the trouble. Teacher gave 
me a book once for dad. It was part in 
Polish and part in English, and it told all 
about hcw to become an American citizen, 
but father was mad because she sent it, and 
he’ll never look at it.” 

A solution of this situation was too much 
for George, so he simply said: “I’m sorry 
your father acts that way. You come with 
us tonight.” 

A turn in the road brought the two bcys 
in sight of their school grounds, a rather 
isolated spot on the top of a low hill. In 
front of the dingy schoolhouse was the tall 
steel flagpole, and at its top was unfurled 
an unusually large and beautiful American 
flag. 

“It’s there, all right,” said Gecrge. “I’d 
have hated to have had Miss Norbank no- 
tice it and haul it down when I was ‘cus- 
todian.’ ” 

The flag was soon down and neatly folded, 
HM Dovivv0000o0oWWOWWwW] lll 


THE END OF THE ROAD 
wre shall I find at the end of the road— 


the road where the sunset lies? 

Will there be more of joy and less of pain, 
under those beckoning skies? 

Will the colors deepen as | draw near, or will 
they fade into gray? 

For the road is long and the road is strange, 
that I travel day by day. 


What shall I find at the end of the road when 
I've said my last good-by? 

When I hear from far-off the silent call—the 
call to souls who die, 

What shall I find at the end of the road— 
When the last long mile I’ve trod? 
Find?—I shall find all I have prized on earth, 
for my heart's love, home—and God. 

—Elizabeth Powers Merrill, in 
Baptist and Reflector. 
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and then the lads bounded up the stairs to 
their room on the second floor. The Farm- 
dale School had originally been built as a 
cne-roomed school some sixty years before, 
but when the growing community demanded 
another schoolroom, the roof had been raise’ 
and an upper room added—upper both in 
location and in kind of work done, for it new 
housed the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. 

Miss Nerbank was still at her desk when 
the boys entered, “I am glad you thought of 
it,” she said, smiling. “Our flag has never 
once been forgotten. Perhaps you eighth- 
graders appreciate it more because you 
helped so generously to buy it. I'll never 
forget how you earned five dollars apiece to 
finish paying for our flag and flagpole.” 

“I earned mine by renting an acre from 


dad for corn; I made my five dollars and 
quite a bit beside,” said George. 

“I picked berries for my money,” rejoined 
Pete. 

“You all did your best, and our beautiful 
flag is the result,” said Miss Norbank, as 
she rose and putting her papers in a bundle 
accompanied the lads outside. 

“Too nice an evening to waste Icoking over 
papers,” she added. 

Thet night Pete accompanied the Mitchell 
family to the Brick Schoolhouse. Partly be- 
cause he was president of the school board 
and partly because of a whole-hearted in- 
terest in community affairs, Mr. Mitchell 
usually attended the various programs, 
when given in the evening, at the school- 
houses cf the township. 

Soon after leaving the Brick Schoolhouse, 
the Mitchell family overtook a couple of 
neighbor women walking home. George's 
father stopped and offered them a ride. This 
really crowded the car, and George and Pete 
begged a chance to walk hcme. There was 
a lure about the moonlight night which made 
the stroll through the dale by familiar 
paths very delightful. It happened that 
their path led within sight of their own 
schoolhouse. 

As they reached this point, George sud- 
denly exclaimed, “Look! ‘There is a light 
up there in our schoolhouse windcw. Who 
can be there this time of night?” 

“I don’t know, but I intend to find out,” 
answered Pete as he vaulted over a fence 
and began scrambling up the steep, wooden 
hill. George was close beside him, and the 
boys made all possible speed, but before they 
were at the top they saw that the light in 
the window was grcwing brighter, flickered, 
and then flamed. The schoolhouse was on 
fire. 

As they opened the front door, a mass of 
flames came in their faces. It needed but 
the added current of air to send it wildly 
dancing up the open stairway. The parti- 
tion between the vestibule and the lower 
room of the schocl was already burned away 
and showed that the interior of the room 
at the right was a flaming furnace. 

The boys staggered back from the door- 
way as the fire poured out enveloping the 
front of the building. Instinctively, they 
knew that the wooden structure was dcomed, 
yet feeling the responsibility of being the 
first to make this discovery, George ran to 
the nearest house, Joe Burgett’s, to get help 
and to phone the alarm. 

Pete rushed around the schoolhouse to the 
pumphouse. He touched the handle cf the 
old pump, and it moved up and down unre- 
sistingly. The pump needed priming, and 
there was no time to prime. No fire was 
visible from the back of the building, and 
Pete rushed into the woodhouse with the 
idea of saving some of the stored supply 
wood. Pete didn’t stcp to rescue the wood 
then, but rushed from the building to the 
left side of the schoolhouse, where the fire 
had not yet done much damage. 

Five minutes more, and he was back in the 
woodshed, throwing the damp wood from the 
doorway. There was a smile of satisfacticn 
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on his face, for in the brief time he had been 
gone he had accomplished something defi- 
nite for the Farmdale school. It wasn’t 
long before the Burgett boys were helping 
with the wood, and soon there were others 
who kept at werk until they found them- 
selves actually “Plucking the brands from 
the burning.” 

By the time the wood was all out, the 
school yard was full of people. The red 
glare of the burning building and George’s 
telephone messages had summoned the en- 
time community. William Mitchell, George’s 
father, was one of the first to drive up in 
an auto. In his own yard he had seen the 
glare cn the sky and had started for the 
fire before George telephoned. 

It was a serious-faced crowd which 
watched the destruction of their school 
home. There was not, as is often at a coun- 
try fire, a bucket brigade. Some had brought 
pails from home, but there was no oppor- 
tunity tc use them, the fire was too far ad- 
vanced when discovered to have been put out 
that way. No other building was near 
enough to be in peril, so, except for the few 
that were repiling at a distance the rescued 
wood, there was nothing for the crowd to do 
but figure on the probable cause of the fire 
and discuss the prospect cf rebuilding. 

Tramps using the schoolhouse for a free 
hotel, rats eating matches, and spontaneous 
combustion were the popular theories of the 
cause. Perhaps the last was the most prob- 
able explanation, as it was known that oil- 
soaked cloths had been used in dusting the 
schcolhouse. 

As the building burned, red sparks ascend- 
ed in fantastic shapes against the dark sky. 
There was a crash as the roof fell in, and 
red flakes scattered in all directions remind- 
ing one of a fiery geyser. The sides fol- 
lowed, and as the last wall crashed into 
ruin, Jake Whetmore voiced the sentiments 
of the crowd when he said, “Too bad, we 
couldn’t do a thing. Might have saved it 
if we’d had a fire-pump on the hill, but the 
nearest fire engine is at Bloomfield, and 
they couldn’t make the fifteen-mile run in 
time tc have been any help.” 

“No,” answered William Mitchell, “it 
wouldn’t have been any use to get the en- 
gine, but, folks, this isn’t the loss it might 
have been. Farmdale district has _ been 
needing a new school building for ten years. 
The members of the school board have want- 
ed to build for that long, but whenever the 
matter was discussed there seemed to be so 
much opposition tc another township school 
bond, we just worried along, but now—” 

“There will be just as much opposition to 
building another school building as ever,” 
the speaker who had interrupted Mr. Mitch- 
ell was Samuel Smith, the largest land own- 
er in the township. We’ve got four gocd 
school buildings in this township now; let’s 
fill them full before we talk about building 
any more. What’s more, the bonds for the 
Brick Schoolhouse will not all be paid off for 
five years yet. With all the new roads, 
taxes are very high now. I for one am not 
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Dedication at Murray, Indiana 








UNDAY, July 10, 1927, was a high day for the Old Murray Church, Eel 
River Conference. It was the day that their reconstructed church building 
was formally dedicated to the worship of God and his Son Jesus Christ. Last 
winter Rev. Samuel Frantz, the pastor, held a very successful revival meet- 
ing in which there were a number of conversions and additions to the church. 
Immediately the people began to talk church improvements. A committee was 
appointed, funds solicited, and work was begun in April. Two Sunday-school 
rooms were added, the entrance changed, the pulpit changed from the end of 
the building to the side with a large choir platform, new carpets purchased, 
and the building decorated anew both inside and out. About two thousand 
dollars was expended in money and labor. The church now has a more 
modern plant in which to carry on the work of the Kingdom of God in this 
little town and community. 

The program for the dedication was complete and impressive, with a 
spirit of worship throughout. The singing was splendid; the Zanesville U. B. 
double quartette was present; fine solos were sung; the local choir was joined 
by singers from Six Mile and Plum Tree. The forenoon was given over to 
the Sunday-school and the reading of the history of the church from its or- 
ganization. At the noon hour a bountiful dinner was spread for all in the 
public school building. The afternoon service began with music, Rev. R. W. 
Page, of the Six Mile church, read the Scripture, Rev. C. C. Tarr offered the 
invocation, and Rev. Wilson D. Samuel, D. D., the gifted orator and preacher, 
who is revered and loved by the people of Eel River Conference, preached a 
matchless sermon on the “Triumphant Church.” The large audience sat 
spellbound under his eloquence and power. He took just about twenty-five 
minutes to raise almost three hundred fifty dollars and then he conducted the 
formal dedicatory service, Rev. R. W. Page, offering the dedicatory prayer, 
and the pastor pronouncing the benediction. 

Rev. Columbus C. Tarr preached at the evening hour. Revs. Z. MceNew, 
and Von Cosairt of the Christian Church, and Rev. Homer Studebaker of the 
M. E. church were present for the afternoon service. Altogether it was a 
day never to be forgotten by the Murray community. 

The Murray Christian Church was organized in a schoolhouse near 
the village of Murray, Wells County, Indiana, August 27, 1958, with forty 
charter members, all of which are now gone. The first church building erected 
by this congregation was built one-half mile south of Murray, adjoining the 
public school building. This location the congregation continued to use until 
about the year 1885, when through the influence of Rev. J. J. Markley and 
Jacob R. Harvey and others, the building in which we worship today was 
purchased of the Presbyterians. It was in that dear old church, on August 
18, 1878, forty-nine years ago, that the man who today honors us with his 
presence, Rev. Wilson D. Samuel, D. D., together with his friend and co- 
laborer for many years, Rev. Curtis V. Strickland, were ordained to the Chris- 
tian ministry, by Revs. James Atchison, George Abbott, Peter Wine- 
brenner, Thomas Whitman, and David Hidy. Many have been the changes 
and discouragements through which the congregation has passed since then. 
It has had its dark seasons as well as its bright ones. But through them all 
it has emerged; and now, with our re-constructed building let us pray and 
hope that a greater future lies before. 

Since the organization of the church in 1858 it has been served by twenty- 
five different pastors. Rev. Samuel Frantz is the present pastor, under whose 
energy and labor the present improvements and reconstruction have been 
made. He is loved and revered by both old and young. This church gave 
Rev. J. J. Markley to the ministry of the Christian Church. For forty-six 
years he was an honored member of the Eel River Christian Conference, and 
he served this church as pastor, all told, the remarkable period of thirty-one 
years. In these days however, churches want to change pastors about every 
two years. Brother Ben F. Nash is now the oldest member of the church 
living, and is remarkably young and active for one who is eighty-three years 
of age. He is one of the trustees of the church and has had a great part in 
making the present improvements possible. CoLuMBus C. TARR. 
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What a Little Girl Heard 


I just ran away to the buttercup lot 

When mamma told me I’d better not, 

And a little brown birdie up in a tree 

As true as you live kept a-saying to me, 
“Naugh-tee May ran away!” 

Till I didn’t know what to do. 

Now how do you s’pose he knew? 


And once we went to the meadow brook, 

Josie and me, with a fishing hook, 

And the very same birdie sang again 

Over and over and just as plain, 
“Naugh-tee May ran away!” 

And Josie she heard him, too. 

Now how do you s’pose he knew? 


Josie she guesses what I heard 

Was just my conscience ’stead cf a bird; 

But the water looked so scowly and black 

We took hold of hands and ran right back, 
And all the way we heard it say: 

“That is the best thing to do.” 

And’ mamma she said so, too. 


—Emily Huntington Miller, in Herald 
and Presbyter. 


Little Ted 
HE sun was shining brightly one early 
spring morning, and little Ted sat on 
the front doorstep pondering. His elbow 
rested on his knees and his chubby face 
rested in his hands. Ted was thinking; and 
as he sat there keeping time with his little 
foot he was softly singing a kindergarten 
song. 
It was Saturday, and, much to Ted’s dis- 
like, there was no school, and the little boy 
did not know what to do with himself. 


“I wish there was kindergarten every 
day,” sighed Ted, and he longingly thought 
of dear Miss Alice and little Hazel and 
John and Paul, and of the pretty pink mat 
he was weaving; and then the song came 
again to his lips and he sang right merrily 
and sweetly: 

“I’m small, I know, but wherever I go 
The fields grow greener still.” 

“That was such a pretty story that Miss 
Alice told us about the little stream,” 
thought Ted; “how the little stream went 
singing on its way as happy as could be, 
watering the grass and the flowers on the 
banks, and the roots of the big trees, and 
the cows and sheep and the birds, and then 
there was the little boy who came after the 
cows—it was such a nice story!” 

Pretty soon Ted was aroused from his 
reverie by hearing the milkman ring his 
bell. Ted ran down the steps and up to 
the wagon in a moment. 

“Well, Ted,” said Thomas, the driver, 
“you have come in good time. My leg is so 
lame with rheumatism that I cannot get out 
of the wagon this morning. Will you carry 
the milk in to Maggie?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Ted, glad for something 
to do; and he carried the milk very care- 
fully to the kitchen door, where Maggie met 
him with a pitcher in her hand. 

“Thomas is lame with rheumatism,” said 
Ted, “and can’t come in.” 

Maggie gave him a cookie which she had 
just taken from the oven, and off he went 





again as happy as a bird. He felt as if he 
had wings. He ran out to the gate and 
swung there for some time, the song again 
jingling in his mind: 

“l’m small, I know, but wherever I go 
The fields grow greener still.” 

Very soon he saw his little friend, Kitty 
Culpins, coming down the walk, wheeling 
her baby brother. As she went to cross 
the street the curbstone was too high and 
she was not strong enough to get the car- 
riage over. She pushed and she pulled, but 
it was of no use. Ted watched her for some 
time and then a happy thought popped into 
his little brown head. He ran to Kitty, and 
pulled while she pushed, and they got the 
carriage safely over. They walked up and 
down in the bright sunshine for a long 
time, and then Kitty went home and Ted 
went to his favorite place on the front 
steps. 

“Sing, singing all the day,” sang Ted, as 
he took some marbles from his pocket and 
counted them over. 

He heard a strange noise on the sidewalk, 
and looking up, he saw an old blind man, 
who was very much frightened at a wagon 
which had passed quite close to him as he 
was crossing the street. The blind man 
had lost his way and was tapping with his 
cane upon the sidewalk, to find out where 
he was. 


Ted ran down to see what was the mat- 
ter, and the poor old man told him that he 
had lost his way. He wanted to go to North 
Street, and so Ted took hold of his hand 
and turned him gently around, and the old 
man thanked him kindly. 

Just then the dinner bell rang, and Ted 
ran in with a light heart. 

His papa said, “Well, Ted, what have you 
been doing today”? 

“Oh, having such fun!” said Ted.—A 
Year of Primary Programs. 


Honey Bee’s Choice 

UZZ! buzz! buzz!” hummed Honey Bee 

as she entered the flower garden. 

“Buzz! buzz! buzz! I must choose the 
sweetest flower.” She glanced around to see 
which was the loveliest. There were roses, 
lilacs, honeysuckles, snapdragons, lilies, 
pansies, nasturtiums, and many, many oth- 
ers. All the flowers in the garden had heard 
that this was the day when Honey Bee was 
to choose the rarest flower of all to use for 
the queen’s honey, so each flower tried to 
look her loveliest. 

On came Honey Bee. 

“Oh!” said Red Rose, prcudly tossing her 
beautiful head, “I know that I am by far the 
loveliest. Every one admires my beauty. 
Surely Honey Bee will choose me.” 

“No, indeed,” said Honeysuckle, “I heard 
my mistress say this morning that I had 
more fragrance than all the other flowers in 
the garden. Surely, I shall be chosen.” 

“You are both very lovely,” said Lilac. 
“But do you suppose Heney Bee will miss 
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The Children 


my charm? Just look at me!” and with that 
she swayed gracefully and perfumed the air. 

“If Honey Bee doesn’t want to choose me, 
I don’t care a bit,” said Snapdragon. “I 
don’t like to be always doing something for 
somebody else anyhow. I’d rather stay 
where I am.” 

Heney Bee just buzzed and buzzed and 
buzzed, and kept flying around the garden. 

“Perhaps Honey Bee won’t choose me,” 
said Pure White Lily, “but I shall not mind. 
The great Maker-of-the-Flowers put each of 
us here in the garden for a different purpose, 
and if I am not chosen I shall be just as 
happy. I am glad to grow. I am glad for 
the sunshine, the rain, and the dew; but 
most of all I am glad because I make my 
little sick mistress happy. I would like tc be 
honored by Honey Bee, to be sure, but I 
shall be happy even if I am not.” 

Little Clover heard the other flowers talk- 
ing, but she said nothing. Her little heart 
was sad. “I am just a little wildflower,” she 
said to herself. “I am not gorgeous, nor 
am I beautiful. Perhaps they do nct love 
me because I am not beautiful; but hard as 
it is, I shall try to be just as sweet as I can 
be. When I get big, I’ll let the children pick 
me and use me in their wreaths, and then 
I’ll be doing something to make some one 
happy.” 

“Buzz! buzz! buzz!” sang Honey Bee as 
she flew around the garden again. 

Suddenly she flew over to a quiet little 
spot in the garden. 

All the flowers were excited, and said, 
“Where has Honey Bee gone?” 

“Oh,” said Purple Pansy, “she can’t de- 
cide which of us is the loveliest, so she is go- 
ing tc rest awhile before choosing.” 

“Not on your life,” answered Snapdrag- 
on. “You’re not half as pretty as you think 
you are. Listen to what Honey Bee is say- 
ing.” 

“Buzz! buzz! buzz! 

Little Clover, I’m coming to you. 
Your sweet little life 
So free from strife 

Perfumes the garden through. 
’Tis you who is rarest, 
’Tis you who is fairest, 

’Tis you I choose today.” 

The flowers were so surprised and aston- 
ished they hardly knew what to do. “How 
strange!” they all said. “Why did Honey 
Bee choose Little Pink Clover? Why, we 
never had noticed her before.” 

“T’ll tell you why,” said Pure White Lily. 
“All this time Little Pink Clover has been 
trying to serve just in the humble place 
where the great Maker-of-the-Flowers put 
her. She has never received any praise, 
neither has she sought it, and because of 
this, today Honey Bee has chosen her from 
among all of us, and rewarded her for her 
sweet life. Let’s all bow to her to show her 
that we are glad that she has been chosen.” 

So with that, all the flowers made a 
curtsy to Little Pink Clover, and do you 
know the queen said that Pink Clover gave 
the sweetest honey of any flower she had 
ever known?—Marjorie E. Comstock, in 
Our Little Ones. 
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Farmdale’s Flag 
(Continued from page sixteen) 


in favor of putting one cent into building a 
new building until this township is out of 
debt.” 

There were nods of approval at this, and 
Jake Whetmore added, “We have to haul the 
children to school anyway, we might as well 
take them a little farther to the schcols we 
already have. I don’t believe any teacher 
would have more than fifty or sixty pu- 
pils.” 

There was the light of battle in Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s eyes as he opened his lips to protest, 
when from the direction of the woodpile 
came a shout. 

There by the pile of wood stood Miss Ner- 
bank, the glow from the fire lighting up her 
face. She looked as if she were posing for 
the “Goddess of Liberty,” for she held aloft 
the large school flag. “See, folks, here’s our 
flag, our beautiful flag that ycu all helped 
to buy, and it’s not burned a bit. I can’t 
understand. It seems like a miracle. I am 
sure it was left folded in our room last 
night.” 

“Where did you find it now?” some one 
asked. 

“I was just standing here watching the 
sparks fly up, when I felt something put in 
my hand, and it was this flag, but I didn’t 
see who gave it to me. It must have been 
George Mitchell, he was custodian of the 
flag this month.” 

There was a blank expression on Gecrge’s 
face. ‘Honest, Miss Norbank, I don’t know 
a thing about it. I thought of the flag the 
first thing when Pete and I got to the school- 
house, but I couldn’t get into the room. The 
stairs were all afire and everything. So I 
just ran to Burgett’s fcr help, but I know 
the flag was left in our room on the shelf. 
I put it there myself, last night.” 

Wonderingly they fingered the flag. 

“Pete, you stayed here, when I went to 
Burgett’s, did you—no, you couldn’t have 
gotten it,” said George with a tone of final- 
ity. 

“I got it,” said Pete simply. 

“T don’t see how he could, Miss Ncrbank; 
the stairs were all afire. I should think 
you would have burned yourself and the flag, 
too. How did you ever do it, Pete?” 


“TI didn’t go up the stairs,’”’ answered Pete 
slowly; “I just skipped up the fire escape. 
The flag was on the shelf right by the win- 
dow. I smashed the window and grabbed 
1 ud 

“The room was all ablaze, and you risked 
ycur life for our flag.” There were tears 
in Miss Norbank’s eyes as she looked at the 
Polish lad. 

“No, Miss Norbank, it was not that bad. 
The fire was on the other side, but not close 
to the window. The fire escape was hot 
enough, though, so that I did not waste any 
time.” 

“You are a little hero, whatever ycu say 
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about it,” said Mr. Mitchell, in a choking 
voice as he took the hand of the lad. 

Wild with excitement, the children crowd- 
ed around Miss Norbank, the flag, and Peter 
Voliski, shouting with enthusiasm. 

Above the tumult Samuel Smith shouted, 
“What are you going to do with your flag 
ncw you’ve got it?” 

Quick as a flash came back the answer 
from a dozen throats, “We’ll put it on our 
flagpole in front of our new schoolhouse.” 

Neighbors, I guess we’ll have to give them 
a chance, sort of seems to me now as if re- 
building the Farmdale school is gcing to be 
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a necessary extravagance.” This speech of 
Samuel Smith’s surprised every one, per- 
haps himself as much as anyone. 

Elick Voliski, Peter’s father, was one of 
those who pushed his way through the 
throng of children and fingered the soft folds 
of the flag as if trying to find what there 
was about the flag that had made his son 
take the risk he had taken for it. 

As Miss Nerbank, her eyes still misty 
with emotion, took his hand, he said in his 
slow, broken English, “Mees Noerbank, I 
thank you for the leetle bo-ok. I am going 
to study it all the time so I be an Amerikeen 
citizeen.”—-The Evangelical Messenger. 


Rededication at North Rush 


The beautiful spot where the church of 
North Rush, N. Y., now stands amid a 
grove of locusts and maples was aptly 
chosen by the pioneer fathers for their 
meeting place. A church was built and 
served those good people for many years, 
until conditions arose which required a 
more commodious and modern structure. 
More than half a century has passed since 
the old building was removed and the pres- 
ent structure erected. The time had ar- 
rived when this church was in need of re- 
pairs and improvements. 

The people of this typical rural com- 
munity were fortunate in having a worthy 
and consecrated pastor and wife, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. A. Foss, and the necessary backing 
was not wanting. 

The work brought out and developed a 
spirit of co-operation rather marked and 
members proved by their work that they 
were both skilled and competent. The pres- 
ent condition and appearance of the church 
speaks louder than words of their conse- 
crated energy. 

The main auditorium and vestibule of the 
church have been newly decorated. An at- 
tractive steel ceiling replaces the old one 
of plaster. Pleasing stained glass windows 
were installed, old blinds being removed. 
The pulpit platform was lowered several 
inches and extended for the choir. New 


The Starkey School 


doors replace the ancient ones, also a fine 
new hardwood floor was laid. The aisles 
are covered with new runners and the pews 
were refinished. New cement walks were 
laid. All these improvements have made a 
wonderful change in the old edifice. 

The rededication of the church took place 
Sunday, July 10. The address was delivered 
by Dr. J. F. Burnett, of Dayton, Ohio. His 
text was from Haggai 2:7. He was cer- 
tainly inspired for the occasion. His mes- 
sage was remarkable in regard to the need 
of bringing religious teachings up to the 
present knowledge through new lights that 
science has thrown on the teachings of Je- 
sus. 

The service of the M. E. Church-of Rush 
was cancelled and the pastor and his people 
joined in the rededication service. 

The music was furnished by the choir 
and a solo, “Jesus Lover of My Soul,” was 
rendered by Mrs. D. E. Dixon of East 
Rochester, wife of a former pastor, with 
fine etfect. 

The evening service was also well at- 
tended, in which Dr. Burnett gave another 
powerful address. 

Altogether the day was a marked period 
in the history of the North Rush Christian 
Church and demonstrated what can be ac- 
complished when pastor and people really 
co-operate. H. E. Cox. 


of Christian Training 


JT may be a matter of considerable interest to many, especially those in the eastern sec- 

tion of our brotherhood, to know that there is in the process of organization, what is 
to be known as “The Starkey School of Christian Training”, to be located at Lakemont, 
N. Y. There has been a long felt need of a school somewhere in the East, where our 


young men might be prepared for the Gospel Ministry. 


It is anticipated that plans 


will have been sufficiently completed for this school to be put into operation in the fall 


of this present year. 
Irvington, N. J. 


W. H. HAINER. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
tockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, July 13—Sunday the 
tenth was a gilt-edge day with us. Our pas- 
tor, Mr. Turner, who is ever on the alert and 
doing his best to make our services both in- 
teresting and profitable to all attendants, had 
a genuine surprise for his hearers at the 
morning service when he _ presented our 
former pastor, Rev. H. J. Fleming, of Bur- 
lington, N. C., as speaker of the day. The 
audience was much pleased to listen once 


more and he in turn was pleased to meet so 
many of his former parishioners. In the 
evening, Rev. Fred R. Champlin, of Albion, 
Maine, was the speaker. Mr. Champlin is 
having a month’s vacation from his pastoral 
duties at Albion, and is to all appearances 
having the time of his life at his ‘‘old home” 
as he terms it, as this was his first pastorate 
after being graduated from the Christian 
Biblical Institute at Stanfordville, N. Y., in 
1905. In this church he was ordained to the 
Christian ministry and in the same evening 
became a Benedict, and whenever he visits 
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this community is a welcome visitor in all 
homes regardless of church affiliation. — Our 
Christian Endeavor service of Tuesday eve- 
ning was of exceptionally good interest and 
largely attended. The leader was one of our 
youngest workers. Four Christian ministers 
were present and all went home from the 
service happy.—Amee. 

Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 

West Mansfield, July 14—It was a pleasant 
service on Sunday afternoon, July 3, when 
the old boys and girls came back to rejoice 
with the church in the payment of the debt 
on the parsonage. It was Old Home Sunday. 
The church was beautifully decorated with 
a color scheme of green and gold. There was 
special music, both vocal and instrumental. 
Dr. W. G. Sargent gave an inspiring address 
on the work of the church, emphasizing 
stewardship and the folly of attempting to 
substitute anything else for religion. Sut 
the crowning moment came when the con- 
gregation stood and sang the doxology while 
the mortgage was burning. After the serv- 
ice refreshments were served to those who 
came from a distance and a pleasant social 
time was enjoyed with many greetings be- 
tween old friends. The parsonage fund has 
received two five hundred dollar gifts from 
former residents. The rest of the money 
has come by work and sacrifice. This work 
never could have been accomplishesd without 
the inspiring leadership of Rev. Guy Walters 
and his wife. They came, three years ago to 
a discouraged church which simply existed. 
Without complaint or fault-finding they took 
things as they were and worked to make 
them what they should be. During this 
time, twenty-six members have been added 
to the church, the parsonage has been built 
and paid for, the grounds have been graded 
and planted, and an enthusiastic group of 
young people are working loyally under his 
leadership. Mrs. Walters has organized a 
Mothers’ Club which is both interesting and 
helpful. Their friends, and that means the 
whole cOmmunity, are very sorry to have 
them go, but wish them every success in the 
world of religious education for which they 
have prepared and which they intend to take 
up in the Middle West.—Mrs. E. A. Rich- 
mond, Church Clerk. 

Brownells Corner—June 12 was observed 
at both the morning service and the Sunday- 
school hour as a Children’s Day. At the 
morning service the pastor chose as a topic, 
“The Origin of Children’s Day.” During the 
service roses were distributed. Immediately 
after the morning service a Children’s Day 
concert was given by the Sunday-school, 
after which a small potted plant was given 
to each one attending. On June 21 the Co- 
aid Society, a young people’s organization of 
the Sunday-school, held a strawberry festi- 
val, which was a success financially and so- 
cially. On June 24 the Co-aids held their 
monthly business meeting and social at the 
home of their pastor at New Bedford, where 
Plans were made for the month of July and 
a good time was enjoyed by all. Games were 
Played and refreshments served. The young 
people are planning a drive for the Sunday- 
school and a “Frankfort Roast” for the 
month of July. Our young people are being 
counted as active and progressive for a 
larger and greater work for the future.— 
D. H. Smith. 

Smith Mills, July 10—The church lawn 
Party held on Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, June 29-30, was considered fairly suc- 
cessful by the workers in view of the fact 
that the first day of the lawn party it rained 
all day and activities had to be carried on 
inside. Mrs. Uel Anderson and Mrs. Elmer 
M. Poole will attend the teacher’s educa- 
tional course of lectures given at the Free 
Public Library in New Bedford this summer. 
A special meeting of the church will be held 
On Tuesday evening, July 12, when the 
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building committee will report and present 
plans for the addition to be placed on the 
north side of the church.—New Bedford 
Standard. 

Rice City, July 16—The Christian Church 
at Rice City has been called upon to loose 
by death John Q. Kettle, who was for six or 
seven years its faithful clerk and treasurer. 
Until a few years ago Mr. Kettle was en- 
gaged in the lumber business, but retired 
because of ill health. In 1923 and 1924 he 
served in the legislature as representative. 
Of a kindly disposition and widely known, 
Mr. Kettle will be missed by many.—Church 
Correspondent. 

The Craigville School—The Summer School 
opened at Craigville Tuesday morning July 
5. General assembly in the auditorium at 
8:45 each morning was led by various 
leaders. The purpose of this meeting was a 
preparation for the meetings to follow. At 
9:00 a very instructive period each day was 
eonducted by Rev. E. B. Flory, of Dayton, 
Ohio. The subject, “How to Know Jesus,” in- 
cluded the first eleven chapters of the Gospel 
of John. The teachings of Jesus were em- 
phasized in every chapter. At 9:30 the groups 
were divided. One class was led by Mrs. 
Helen Bell, of Sagamore, who taught story- 
telling. The other group was led by Prof. 
Chas. Gordon Cumming, of Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary, who taught the History of Re- 
ligions. At 10:30 the two groups again met 
under Miss Lucy Eldredge and Dean James 
S. Stevens of the University of Maine, re- 
spectively. Miss Eldredge spoke on “Youth 
and the Church,” while Dean Stevens made 
the “The Bible as Literature” a remarkably 
real and interesting book. At 11:30 Rev. 
Raymond G. Clark, of Piqua, Ohio, had a 
class studying the “Program of Christian- 
ity.” 

The school was well attended and the in- 
struction helpful. A group of young people 
from the Bogle Street Christian Church and 
the East Freetown Christian Church held a 
sunrise prayer meeting every morning in the 
grove in the rear of the tabernacle. Scrip- 
ture was read, a prayer circle formed, then 
singing and benediction. A vesper service 
was held every evening at 7:00 o’clock just 
prior to the evening meeting. There is no 
doubt but what some caught a vision of the 
Christ in these meetings. 

At the meeting of the N. E. Christian 
Young People’s Congress, Geo. Wasburn, of 
East Freetown, was elected president. Fri- 
day evening a model Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety meeting was held and the young people 
had a wonderful time. It was proven that 
you can really have a good time in the 
church. 

There was bathing and tennis and a good 
time at the Inn for everybody.—Tho. W. 
Kidd. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 

Bethel, July 14—What is some one else’s 
loss, is our gain. It was rumored some few 
weeks ago that we were about to loose our 
good pastor, Rev. J. T. Brooks; but he has 
decided to stay with us another year, of 
which we are certainly glad. To show our 
gratitude and appreciation for his past years 
of service and for his staying another year, 
on last Sunday, July 10, we gave him a free- 
will offering which amounted to near 
seventy-five dollars. He and his dear wife 
were unaware of what was going to happen 
and were greatly surprised. Since Mr. 
Brook’s sickness, we granted him a vacation 
as long as he wants, and we are putting on 
the programs each Sunday. A great interest 
is being taken each Sunday in different de- 
partments of our church and Sunday-school. 
We have an attendance at Sunday-school of 
from 100 to 135. One Sunday 219. We are 
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proud of Bethel and our good pastor and his other church for the new year. — Rev. 
wife.—A Member. Walter Kitchen, a splendid man and min- 
ister, is open for work. — Rev. John Baugh- 

Olney, July 16—Rev. S. Price has _ been man and wife while driving home from 
called to succeed himself at Mount Gilead Bethlehem last Saturday night after church 
and South Bend churches half-time at the were struck by train and badly bruised. Sis- 
former, quarter at the latter. Mt. Zion is ter Baughman had a rib broken and a bad 
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scalp wound, also many bad bruises over the 
body. Brother Baughman was thrown into 
the steering wheel and sustained severe 
bruises. At this writing they are slowly 
convalescing. The elder’s car was smashed. 
— Winterrowd is to begin special meeting 
early in August. Rev. Clark is pastor at 
Winterrowd. — Bible Chapel, under Pastor 
Kitchen, is to hold special meetings the 
latter part of August. — Rev. “Price enter- 
tained the board of directors of the Benevo- 
lent Society of the Christian Church of IIlli- 
nois Friday. It is expected to reach one 
thousand members by the first of the year. 
— We are holding special services at Trimble 
and Grand Prairie at this time. Trimbie has 
recently sustained the loss of two of its older 
members, Brother Creed and Brother English. 
Brother Creed was father of the wife of Rev. 
E. C. Geeding.—Alvin O. Jacobs. 


INDIANA 

Advance, July 21—The Western Indiana 
Conference is to convene at the Prairie 
Chapel Christian Church near Hillsboro, 
Fountain County, beginning Tuesday eve- 
ning, August 30, and continuing until Fri- 
day, September 2. A very comprehensive pro- 
gram is being arranged and it is expected 
there will be quite a full attendance. The 
entertaining church, of which the writer is 
pastor, will do all in its power to care for 
its guests. Its reputation in the vast along 
such lines assures the present conference 
officials that they need have no fears. — 
Quite a few of the churches of the confer- 
ence have not settled upon their pastor for 
the coming conference year. We are hop- 
ing this matter will be largely cared for by 
the time of our session. — The Living Link 
commitee is depending upon each church to 
finish up its collegtion of funds by confer- 
ence time, and urges every congregation to 
do its best to reach'the quota assigned. — 
The Woman’s Board has an excellent pro- 
gram outlined for us. So far as we are able 
to learn, the work among our societies is 
moving very well. The writer attended the 
July meeting of the Advance society at the 
home of Mrs. J. W. Crawford, on _ the 
twentieth. While it was a very busy time 
and the attendance was not large, yet the 
session was a very good one. The spirit was 
very fine while an unexpected, unarranged 
freewill offering thrilled all. One member 
laid down five dollars, another ten dollars, 
while another gave five dollars, and others 
pledged to augment the offering in the Aug- 
ust meeting. — Our young people will be 
much in evidence in our coming conference 
session. Come.—Carrie Beaver, Conference 
Correspondent. 

OHIO 


Mt. Pleasant, July 18—We have been in- 
formed by The Herald that some of the 
Kansas brethren have secured our pastor, 
Rev. B. S. Parks, for the coming year. We 
are loathe to loose him and family. He will 
be worthy of his hire, as he is a man which 
preaches the plain gospel of Jesus Christ. 
We pray that God may still use him and keep 
him on fire until Jesus comes.—Correspond- 
ent. 


Church and State in Mexico 


(Continued from page eight) 
sixty-five million pesos, but after the war its 
property was variously estimated at from 
one hundred and seventy-nine million pesos 
upwards. 

Regardless of whether hatred or dislike of 
the clergy was so great as some have repre- 
sented, the fact is bcth the ecclesiastics and 
the army were attacked, and an association 
of these two denounced groups was formed 
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in consequence. Allied with these groups 
were the hacendados, private owners of 
large estates. They were all of the wealthy 
class. 

On June 6, 1833, a warning was sent to 
the clergy which may be considered as the 
first peal of thunder of the approaching 
storm. On that day the minister of justice 
issued a circular advising them that they 
were nct to deal with political affairs from 
the pulpit and were to restrict their preach- 
ing to the Roman Catholic religion only. The 
University of Mexico was suppressed on 
the ground that it was entirely dominated 
by the priests who composed its faculty, 
while all other colleges were made subject 
to a bureau known as the Direccion de 
Instruccion Publica. 

On the twenty-seventh of the same month, 
the congress came to the conclusion that the 
government should no longer enforce the col- 
lection of Church tithes and that these 
should be left strictly to the conscience of 
the individual. The income from tithes had 
suffered a distinct decrease since before the 
war for independence; fcr in the five-year 
period from 1806 to 1810, the income from 
this source amounted to 10,691,300 pesos, 
whereas in the five-year period from 1829 to 
1833 they brought in only 5,211,628 pesos. 
The Church was very much afraid that even 
this amount would be seriously decreased if 
something drastic were nct done to block the 
proposed legislation or prevent it from going 
into effect. Half of the tithes, to be, sure, 
was divided equally between the bishop and 
the ecclesiastical chapter; the other half was 
divided into nine parts, of which two were 
given to the public treasury, three to certain 
uses of the cathedral church, and the rest 
distributed to the parishes, though it did nct 
always reach its theoretical destination. The 
fear that tithes would not be voluntarily 
paid was well founded, because of the fact 
that they were a heavy burden on the farm- 
ers, a class widely scattered and hence diffi- 
cult to collect from. They had been col- 
lected “in kind” on the gross crop, not on 
the net produce. Under such circumstances, 


the burden was almcst unbearable in poor 
crop years, when the farmer was not even 
making expenses. It was also claimed by 
the opponents of the Church that, with its 
superior marketing facilities, it secured the 
best price and flooded the market so that the 
prices were ruined for the farmer himself. 
To lay all of this blame on the Church was 
unfair, for the small producers usually sold 
their produce as soon as the harvest permit- 
ted; if the market were glutted, they shared 
in the blame. 

By the laws of the seventeenth of Decem- 
ber, 1833, and the twenty-second of April, 
1834, furthermore the patronage was taken 
from the Church. Ancther reform was the 
beginning of a more general secularization 
of church property. Not content with arous- 
ing opposition among small groups and in 
special secticns, the gauntlet was now 
thrown down to the whole organization. 

The Church was too strongly entrenched 
however for the government then to enforce 
these laws. It was not until the days of 
Juarez, with the new Constitution of 1857 
and Reform Laws cf 1859, that the govern- 
ment found itself with sufficient strength to 
carry out the separation of Church and state 
and a thorough limitation of the Church’s 
enormous power. 

The movement that had begun with the 
expulsion of the Jesuits and the sale of their 
estates in 1767 was now coming to a head. 
On July 12, 1859, in a decree cf twenty- 
four articles, it was provided that all prop- 
erty of regular and secular clergy should be 
confiscated to the nation. At the same time, 
all religious fraternities and brotherhoods 
were suppressed, with a further prohibition 
against all such organizations for the future. 
Marriage was made a civil contract, turned 
over to civil judges the registraticn of births 
and deaths and the right to perform marri- 
ages, and took from the clergy the right to 
control cemeteries. Religious toleration was 
also granted. After this, no priest was al- 
lowed to wear clerical or “predetermined” 
garb outside of church buildings. A. still 
further decree cf February 2, 1863, pro- 
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vided for the excloistering of nuns. As was 
to be expected, a movement as complete as 
this also included acts against church 
schools. 

The gains for the cause of democracy were 
enough to justify enormous efforts to secure 
them. Some of these were freedcm of 
speech; freedom of education; freedom of 
the press; abolition of privileged classes; 
abolition of imprisonment for debt; free de- 
fense of those accused cf crimes; guarantee 
of writ of habeas corpus; restriction of the 
power of the military in time of peace; con- 
fiscation of property only for national wel- 
fare; prohibition of mcnopolies; and _ the 
writ of amparo to provide exemption for 
special cases. 

If the Church had to bear the brunt of 
the attacks, it was because of its associa- 
tion with those who opposed progress; for 
the thinking Mexican has always been an 
essentially religicus person and would not 
have injured the Church, had he not felt 
that drastic measures were absolutely neces- 
sary for the future progress and happiness 
of his nation. The constitution of 1857 
caught the principles of democracy, which 
the Mexican people for half a century had 
been working out, and so expressed and 
crystallized them in a great legal document 
that it may properly be said to have clcsed 
one era and opened another in the history of 
the Mexican nation. 


About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


there some three years ago. This will be 
the last session of the conference over which 
Dr. A. E. Kemp will preside, as he soon 
goes to take charge of the work at Urbana, 
Illinois. He and his committee have planned 
a program that should draw a large attend- 
ance. The dates are from August 31 to 
September 4. There are many reasons why 
this should be made one of the strongest 
conferences in years. The exegencies of 
the work demand that pastors and delegates 
be present throughout the conference. Sec- 
retary Woods is anxious to have all of the 
reports hurried in. 

Just as we go to press we receive a letter 
from our genial fellow editor, the widely 
known Professor James H. Snowden, edi- 
tor of The Presbyterian Banner, informing 
us that we made a mistake last week with 
reference to Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. He says: 

My dear Dr. Kerr: 

You are just a bit off in your comment on 
Princeton Seminary. Princeton Theological 
Seminary has no connection whatever with 
the Princeteon University. I believe that 
they never were connected, though both were 
Presbyterian in their origin. 

Very truly yours, 
James H. Snowden. 

We hasten to make this correction here 
where it will be read by a larger number 
than if placed in any other department of 
the paper. We regret exceedingly that we 
have made any unjust imputation against 
that noted seminary. We had always been 
under the impression that the seminary was 
really a part of the university, as is so 
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often the case in such schools. But even 
at that, the relationship is so close and the 
university is so wet that we are still of the 
opinion that the seminary needs a drier— 
in the prohibition use of that word—type of 
theology. 

We are happy to know that the Summer 
School at Elon College is to have quite a 
group of workers from the North this year, 
for these two sections of the church have 
long needed a much larger interchange of 
workers and mingling in fellowship—so 
that the people from each section could 
learn just how fine the others are. Miss 
Lucy Eldredge is to be the head of the 
Young People’s Department. Dr. W. H. 
Denison, General Secretary of the Conven- 
tion, is to be a member of the faculty. Mrs. 
Alice V. Morrill, of Defiance, is to head the 
mission department of the school and teach 
certain classes. Brother Leland Mc- 
Reynolds, of Defiance, is to be an assistant 
in the Young People’s Department. Rev. 
Edwin B. Flory, pastor at Riverdale, Day- 
ton, motored with his family from Craig- 
ville to Elon to take the place of Dr. L. E. 
Smith, who is now abroad. And Miss Pattie 
Coghill, whom we have been enjoying so 
much at the Christian Education Depart- 
ment here in Dayton this summer, is to be 
one of the teachers in the Young People’s 
Department, and to have charge of the child 
work and a course in missions—returning 
in a couple of weeks to continue her work 
for the present in the Education office. 
With these and the équally strong con- 
tingent from the South, Elon is certainly 
having a great Summer School this year. 

The statement on another page by Dr. 
W. H. Hainer with reference to the open- 
ing of a new school for Christian training 
at Lakemont, N. Y., should have the very 
deepest concern of the entire brotherhood. 
The plans are not yet matured to where we 
can make extended announcement, but the 
idea is to arrange for training for min- 
isterial and other students in that area who 
are not yet ready for a full college course 
and yet who do need help for their Chris- 
tian service. It is to be so arranged that 
part of their studies can be pursued at 
Starkey Seminary. President Martyn Sum- 
merbell, Dr. G. A. Conibear, Dr. J. N. Dales, 
and others are deeply interested in this 
effort, as they keenly realize the grave fail- 
ure of our present college system to provide 
the ministers which are absolutely neces- 
sary to the very life of the churches of that 
section. The undeniable fact is that the 
men simply are not forthcoming under our 
present arrangement. That is a fact which 
some of our educators and idealists are not 
willing to face and try to solve. They tell 
us what not to do, but they certainly have 
not shown us what to do to get a larger 
number of ministers of the kind that will 
accept and serve a type of church which 
composes a very large portion of the 
churches for which our denomination is re- 
sponsible. The Herald has no fixed plan, 
but it does at least see the utter necessity 
that something different be done than we 
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are now doing. When anything fails as our 
present plan fails to provide ministers for 
certain of our conferences and churches— 
and a very material portion of them—the 
only sensible thing to do is to make some 
sort of change in that plan, especially as 
the very future of our church depends upon 
the fact that something different be done. 
It is only natural and inevitable that 
leaders in the areas most effected will make 
effort to work out some plan to relieve the 
situation, as they know that it is death for 
their churches if something different is not 
done. We hope that the plan being worked 
out at Lakemont will prove at least a par- 
tial solution, and The Herald gives it its 
earnest backing in this hope. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Rev. J. R. Wiggins, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Rev. C. E. Huff, 622 South Ninth St., Salina, Kansas. 
M. W. Butler, Conshohocken, Pa. 

H. G. Rowe, 342 S. Jefferson St., Huntington, Indiana. 
L. E. Smith, 272 East Thirty-ninth St., Norfolk, Va. 
K. Matsuno, 26 Kasumi Cho, Tokyo, Japan. 

L. E. Flewelling, Easton, Maine. 

Wallie S. Thomas, 330 Cottage St., New Bedford, 


Mass. 
O. B. Whitaker, Weaubleau, Missouri. 
W. C. McMichael, South Westerto. N. Y. 
B. S. Parks, 464 W. Main St., Newark, Ohio. 





PASTOR WANTED 


At South Solon Christian Church. Young man 
preferred. We have a modern seven-room parsonage 
next door to church. Address: Arthur L. Huffman, 
Clerk, Route 1, South Solon, Ohio. 





The Six Mile Christian Church of near Bluffton, 
Indiana, will be in need of a pastor September 1. 
Interested ministers may write the church clerk, 
Mrs. E. L. Huffman, R. R. 6, Bluffton, Indiana. 





The Christian Church of Hartwick, Otsego County, 
N. Y., wishes to settle a pastor at an early date. 

Any minister interested, please address: John A. 
Bush, Hartwick, New York. 





The Salamonia Christian Church, near Portland, 
Indiana, is in need of a pastor for the coming year. 
The church prefers a married man, as it has a par- 
sonage. It can pay $400 for half-time preaching. 
If interested, write to Mrs. Eva Smith, R. R. 8, Port- 
land, Indiana. 





CHURCH WANTED 


I am closing a very successful pastorate with the 
Christian Church at Tipton, Illinois, and will be 
ready to take up work on a new field after Septem- 
ber 1. I have been in the ministry for nearly twelve 
years and am an ordained minister of the Eastern 
Indiana Conference. I shall be glad to get in touch 
with any church or churches desiring an experienced 
pastor. Any and all interested address: Harry S. 
Berry, Veedersburg, Indiana. 





As I am not yet located for the coming year, I will 
be glad to correspond with any church or churches 
desiring pastoral service. Can begin work soon, and 
am open to supply engagements. Address: J. B. 
Speaker, 54 North Hatfield, Dayton, Ohio. 





Believing that it is the will of the Lord that I 
change fields of work for another conference year, 
I have offered my resignation in the “Gates County 
Christian Churches’, and will be glad to correspond 











